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After Lumlna 
satisfies wiiat you need, 
it quickly resends to 
what you want. 


Lumina Sedan Family circle “Domestic Family Car of the Year. ” 

ERA estimated MPG city 19/highway 30 with 4-speed optional automatic transmission. 
Standard Scotchgard ™ Fabric Protector on all seats and doors. Optional 3.1 Liter 
V6 with Multi-Port Fuel Injection. 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper 

Plus Warranty? PK)PLE ARE 

WINNING WITH . /7 


j / it IL. 


OF AMERICA 

/ 5 CHEVROLET" 

if Chevy Lumina Sedan. It has everything you need... and then some. 

Like the best highway mileage of any V6-powered vehicle in its class! If you need 
passenger room, no other mid-size six-passenger sedan has more! And to fight rust. 
Lumina's corrosion protection can't be beat. Lumina also expects the unexpected and 
quickly gives you what you want. It also inherited the exceptionally tuned 
ride of Corvette-inspired independent rear suspension. And no matter where you 
turn, the power of Lumina’s available 3.1 Liter V6 and the confidence 
of four-wheel disc brakes help keep you in control and out of trouble. Chevy 
Lumina Sedan. A great many reasons more people 

are winning with The Heartbeat of America. 


■ LETTERS 


Stakes of war: I was somewhat disturbed 
to read in your December 24 cover story, 
“Life on the Front Lines,” that the chap¬ 
lains of the units in the desert have to 
have Velcro crosses and are treated as 
“morale services officers.” For a nation 
that was founded on religious freedom, 
it does not add up when we are afraid to 
show the world “In God We Trust.” The 
first commander of U.S. forces. General 
Washington, made certain that the 
troops received religious guidance and 
was not afraid to do it openly. In Viet¬ 
nam, where I served two tours, it was 
done openly also. I strongly recommend 
that the administration change its policy 
and let the chaplains do what they do 
best, without restrictions. The troops 
will be the beneficiaries. 

Lt. Col. John M. Sanaker, USA (Ret.) 

Cambridge, Minn. 

■ Bravo for the December 24 cover sto¬ 
ry. The families of soldiers and civilians 
here in Killeen are having a very tough 
time, and it started well before the de¬ 
ployment when the government, in its 
infinite wisdom, deactivated the 2nd 
Armored Division and thereby signed 
an economic death warrant for the 
community. Anyone who thinks that 
this is not the case needs to spend just 
five minutes at the unemployment of¬ 
fice. To say our local economy is devas¬ 
tated is an understatement. 

Laurie Sechrist 
Killeen, Texas 

■ In reference to your December 24 cov¬ 
er story: I am tired of hearing and reading 
about the weeping wives of Desert 
Shield, those who just can’t seem to han- 



Religion on display. Child holds copy 
of the Koran at Muslim rally in Amman. 


die the deployment of their spouses. If a 
spouse can’t handle military life, why 
marry a military member or stay mar¬ 
ried? If women are so strong and liberat¬ 
ed, and can handle anything, why not a 
deployment? I’m a military wife, and 
when my husband does deploy I’ll miss 
him, but I will stand on my own two feet, 
not in a continuous puddle of tears. 

D. L. B. Langworthy 
Glen Bumie, Md. 

■ Your continuing coverage of the Mid¬ 
dle East crisis revealed that Saddam 
Hussein, unlike Hitler, has no signifi¬ 
cant manufacturing base. His power was 
made possible only through the machina¬ 
tions of shadowy arms dealers and muni¬ 
tions and aircraft manufacturers from at 


least a dozen major countries including 
the United States, plus heavy financing 
by Italian and other bankers. It is sheer 
folly to expose servicemen and innocent 
civilians to the horrors of war just to 
destroy this one dictator, while the real 
war criminals, who traffic in human mis¬ 
ery for profit, go free. Any Middle East¬ 
ern dictator’s power would quickly with¬ 
er away if the U.N. would get realistic and 
enforce a cease and desist order on profi¬ 
teering in uranium, war chemicals, mili¬ 
tary technology and arms trading. 

John J. Solar 
Dyer, Ind. 

m War in Iraq risks destruction of the 
remains of ancient Mesopotamia, the 
land between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers where civilization and writing and 
recorded history began. It was home for 
humanity’s first cities and earliest tem¬ 
ples. This civilization has almost 6,000 
years of continuous history. Its most 
ancient sites, such as Ur, Eridu and 
Uruk, are close to the frontier near Ku¬ 
wait, directly in line of any movement 
of forces into Iraq. Many of the most 
precious objects are in the museum 
at Baghdad, perilously near the Iraqi 
defense ministry. The most precious 
remains of this civilization could be de¬ 
stroyed in high-altitude bombing. We 
must ask ourselves whether we have the 
right to jeopardize the survival of this 
irreplaceable cultural and historical leg¬ 
acy that is of importance not only to 
Iraq but to all mankind. 

Carra Ferguson O’Meara 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


m CROSSTALK 

From the letters editor 


A fter 25 years, during 
which I read every one of 
the 750,000 letters you wrote 
us, this letters editor departs 
U.S. News for a new career. 
But before I leave I want to 
respond to your two most 
asked questions. 

Question No. 1: How could 
you run that dumb letter from 
Reader X instead of mine? 
Answer: With 12 million read¬ 


ers, the only way to be fair to 
all who write is to select a rep¬ 
resentative sampling of the 
viewpoints found in our mail. 

Question No. 2: I’ve sent 
letter after letter but you 
have yet to print one. Just 
what does it take to get my 
views published? Some hints: 
■ Limit your remarks to cur¬ 
rent events and their report¬ 
ing and analysis. And if you 


are unhappy with events, 
share your recipe for change. 

■ Forty, even four, pages are 
hard to digest, impossible to 
print. If more people are to 
be heard, all must be brief. 

■ Criticize (or praise) when 
we deserve it—but do so fair¬ 
ly. Writers and editors have 
an obligation to report 
events; they are not responsi¬ 
ble for the events. And even 
if your letter is not published, 
keep writing. Editors need to 
know what readers think. So 
do public officials—many of 
whom read U.S, News. 


That is why U.S. News em¬ 
ploys people whose sole con¬ 
cern is letters. They see to it 
that every one reaches the 
appropriate editors, writers 
and reporters and that every 
question gets an answer. 
They also prepare a detailed 
analysis of each week’s mail 
for senior editorial staff. 

For readers who want to 
communicate quickly, we in¬ 
stalled a fax machine (202- 
955-2685). Use thefax, use the 
mail. Your opinion counts. 


Robert). Ames 
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■ LEHERS 

News for the ’90s: David Gergen is 
pleased that the U.S. population, up 10 
percent in the past decade, will increase 
while Germany’s stagnates and Japan’s 
heads downward, thus giving us an eco¬ 
nomic advantage [“The Good News of 
1990,” Dec. 31,1990-Jan. 7,1991]. Under 
“Outlook 1991” in the same issue, we 
are told to expect 10,000 species to dis¬ 
appear in 1991 alone. 

There is a connection here, for in re¬ 
alizing the “American Dream,” each 
new citizen will leave behind an envi¬ 
ronmental debit making the earth less 
able to sustain life and heal itself. There 
is no personal health to be had in an 
unhealthy environment —and more of 
our wealth will be spent on insulating 
ourselves from the unhealthy mess 
we’ve made. We must control our num¬ 
bers and the demands we put upon our 
environment. 

Larry R. Vander Lind 
Ashland, Ore. 

■ After reading David Gergen’s upbeat 
editorial, my comment was; “Thanks, I 
needed that!” 

Dorothy M. Grote 
Aberdeen, S.D. 

Timely lexicon: I read with considerable 
dismay your explanation of stewardship 
as “environmentalists’ catchall phrase 
for the host of restrictions they would 
like to place on landowners, dictating 
how their property can be used” 
[“Words to Watch-1991,” December 
31-January 7]. Of all the words on that 
page, why did you single out steward¬ 
ship to trivialize and misrepresent? The 
stewardship ethic is a prerequisite for a 
livable, sustainable world. Restrictions 
will not work in the long run because 
they change behavior, not the underly¬ 
ing values that cause that behavior. 
True change must come from the heart. 
Stewardship will happen when land- 
owners are convinced that it is in their 
own and their children’s best interest — 
and that it is the right thing to do. 

Geojf Dates 
Hartland, Vt. 

Bob Jones controversy: It amazes me to 
see a publication well-known for its 
journalistic excellence make a gross 
misstatement that reflects a lack of re¬ 
search. I am referring to the paragraph 
in the “Washington Whispers” section 
of the December 24 issue in which you 
describe Bob Jones University as “a 
segregated university.” Bob Jones Uni¬ 
versity is not now, nor was it at the time 
of the Supreme Court case, segregated. 


The insinuation that the university is 
somehow “racist” is not only ill-in¬ 
formed but also offensive to our numer¬ 
ous black students and alumni of whom 
we are proud. 

Bob Jones University does not re¬ 
ceive any sort of state or federal funds. 
The only redress sought by the universi¬ 
ty was the right to adhere to, without 
taxation, our religious beliefs prohibit¬ 
ing interracial dating and marriage. It is 
unfortunate that the Supreme Court 
considered “public policy” more impor¬ 
tant than religious freedom. And now 
Bob Jones University is the only educa¬ 
tional and religious institution in Amer¬ 
ica forced to pay taxes. 

Gail Dentel 
Community Relations Coordinator 
Bob Jones University 
Greenville, S.C. 

Mending our ways: I am writing to com¬ 
mend John Rutledge’s “The Deflation 
Decade?” in your December 24 issue. 
We here in New Hampshire have been 
trying to get the Washington crowd to 
understand since June 1989 that the 
credit delivery system was in a free fall 
of breakdown and collapse. Maybe with 
some further national attention, this 
broken system will receive some appro¬ 
priate mending from Washington. 

Lee B. Harden 
Hopkinton, N.H. 

Double standard: In your article titled 
“People to Watch” [December 31-Janu¬ 
ary 7], you found marital status to be 
significant for two of the three women 
you profiled —Texas Judge Edith Jones 
and Washington, D.C., Mayor Sharon 
Dixon. You also found it important to 
mention that both women have chil¬ 
dren. However, neither children nor 
marital status was mentioned in any of 
the men’s profiles. While I fervently 
hope that Cardinal O’Connor is a child¬ 
less bachelor, am I to assume the same 
regarding the other men? 

Christine A. Solie 
Columbus, Ohio 

Clarification: In the article “Where You 
Can’t Get Fired” [January 14], Thomas 
R. Horton was cited as the only author 
of “Beyond the Trust Gap: Forging a 
New Partnership Between Managers 
and Their Employers.” Credit should 
also have been given to the book’s co¬ 
author, Peter C. Reid. — The Editors. 


Address letters for publication to Letters Editor, 
U.S.News & World Report, 2400 NStreet, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037-1196. Send letters by fax 
to (202) 955-2685. Include full name, address and 
daytime phone number. Letters may be edited. 
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Test your knowledge 
of the environment 


1 . The annual cost of ill¬ 
nesses directly related to 
air pollution in this coun¬ 
try is: 

A) $500 million 

B) $3 billion 

C) $16 billion 

D) $50 billion 

Answer: C. But D wouldn’t have 
been far off, either. According to 
the American Lung Association, 
the annual cost of air-pollution 
related illnesses is estimated to be 
between $16 billion and $40 bil¬ 
lion. Ozone, sulphur dioxide, par¬ 
ticulates, nitrogen oxides, lead 
and carbon monoxide each may 
contribute to illness. Ozone, for 
example, can directly damage the 
lungs, while carbon monoxide, 
which reduces the amount of oxy¬ 
gen in the blood, is a threat to 
anyone with heart disease chest 
pains (angina). The Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 aims to 
reduce this burden of pollutants 
from industry, automobiles and 
other sources. 


2. The greatest single 
contributors to urban air 
pollution are: 

A) Coal-burning electric 
utilities 

B) Oil-Burning electric 
utilities 

C) A&B combined 

D) Automobiles 

E) Msmufacturing plants 

Answer: D. The automobile is 
responsible for about 40$ of urban 
smog nationally, and as much as 
75$ in certain areas such as 
southern California. Cars and 
trucks are major sources of car¬ 
bon monoxide, as well as nitrogen 
oxides, and volatile organic com¬ 
pounds which interact in the 
presence of sunlight to produce 
^und-level ozone (“smog”) pollu¬ 
tion. Diesel powered vehicles also 
contribute dust and dirt (“par¬ 
ticulates’). Natural-gas powered 
vehicles, including commercial 
van fleets and buses, emit far 
fewer air pollutants. 


3 . Air pollution emissions 
in the last 15 years have: 

A) Doubled 

B) Stayed the same 

C) Dropped substantially 

Answer: C. Many air pollutants 
have been substantially reduced 
in the last two decades. A car 
purchased today emits only about 
4$ of the pollution that a new 
1970 model did. Between 1978 and 
1987, carbon monoxide emissions 
dropped 25$, even though the 
number of vehicle miles increased 
by 24$. Sulphur dioxide, a prime 
constituent of acid rain thats 
emitted primarily by coal-fired 
plants, are 20$ lower now than in 
1977-even though coal burning 
is up. 

Still, more needs to be done. 
Although each car now emits far 
less smog-producing pollutants, 
there are so many more cars being 
driven today that urban ground- 
level ozone (“smog”) pollution, 
which dropped from the late ’70s 
to the late ’80s, has now risen to 
former levels. The new Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1990 will sub¬ 
stantially reduce sulphur dioxide 
emissions, gn)und-level ozone pol¬ 
lution and toxic air pollutants. 


4 . The Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1990 will 
have a major impact on 
American business. It pays 
special attention to the 
issue of toxic air pollu¬ 
tants. These toxics are 
emitted by business activi¬ 
ties as diverse as smelting, 
dry cleaning, house paint¬ 
ing, even commercial bak¬ 
ing. The number of air 
toxics, previously regu¬ 
lated was seven; the new 
law lists: 

A) 23 

B) 42 

C) 189 

Answer: C. These include ben¬ 
zene, vinyl chloride, mercury and 
cadmium. ’Ibxics may cause can¬ 
cer, and may also do neurological 
or reproductive damage. The new 
law, rather than establishing spe¬ 
cific emissions standards for each 
toxic, requires industry to use the 
best available technology to limit 
these emissions. The goal: No 
one, no matter how near a toxic 
emission, will face an increased 
risk of cancer greater than 1 in 
10,000. One means of reducing 
toxic emissions, by both industry 
and automobiles is switching to 
natural gas from other fuels. 


’There 


are no 



simple answers.. .but there are smart choices. 


Watch for the American Gas Association “Discovery Now: Green Alerts” on The Discovery Channel 








/i fuming smokestack is the perfect symbol of our national dilemma. 
On one hand, it means the jobs and products we need. On the 
other, it means pollution. ^ Some think having one without 
the other will take a miracle. We think it will take natural 
gas. Because gas, the cleanest of all fossil fuels, can 
reduce emissions across the board. You name it— 

CO, CO 2 , NOx. SO 2 , particulates —and natural gas 
combustion produces none or substantially 
less, But gas is more than clean. It’s 
extremely efficient as well. So even 
fewer pollutants are created since 
less fuel is expended to do a 
Job. Which also reduces 
costs. 7ind that’s another 
argument favoring gas. It 
makes the fight against 
pollution more affordable. 

7\nd, since nature 
blessed North America with 
vast stores of gas, it’s a fight 
we can definitely win. With 
energy security and a 
better trade balance as a 
bonus. ^ Natural gas. 

It’s not the only answer. 

Just the best one we have 
right now. 



© 1991 American Gas Association 












OUTLOOK 


ONE WEEK 

Warriors of the 
new world order 

F or a brief, shining moment last week, Americans could glimpse a new 

world in the making. It came when we least expected, as families who had 
known too many wars watched loved ones march into yet another inferno. 
A nation waited, anxious, depressed. Then the news came flashing back: Some 
600 U.S. planes had flown their first combat missions over the Persian Gulf, 
only one had been lost and civilian deaths on the other side seemed minimal. 

Riveted to our televisions, we could see for ourselves one change. There be¬ 
side the airplanes and atop the tank turrets were the faces of clean-cut, plain- 
spoken warriors straight off Main Street, U.S.A. No boasts, no bravado, only an 
unassuming courage and professionalism. 

Hidden from the cameras were other strands of 
the stoiy. Offstage, President Bush and his advis¬ 
ers worked round-the-clock to tighten the ties 
that bind their delicate coalition, speaking to his¬ 
tory as they worked the phones. We also could 
not see and probably will never understand the 
revolution in microelectronics, but its effect was 
devastating. Guided by high-tech precision sys¬ 
tems, Tomahawk cruise missiles whisked hun¬ 
dreds of miles to land within a 10-foot diameter, 
and 2,000-pound bombs were guided by lasers 
through pinpointed doorways. 

Even less visible but no less important was an¬ 
other shattering change: the absence — at least for 
now —of the cold war. The disappearance of a So¬ 
viet threat has transformed this crisis. Only with 
Soviet cooperation could the United States turn 
to the United Nations early on. Only because Western Europe is now safe 
could the United States pull half its forces out of Germany to achieve a massive 
buildup in the gulf. And last week, only because they no longer fear the Soviets 
could Americans Are off their top weapons. In Korea and Vietnam, experts say, 
the United States held back its best technology for fear that we would give 
away secrets to the Russians. One could only wonder if we would have lost 
60,551 Americans in Vietnam had we fought as we are fighting in the gulf. 

Could it be true? Could this be the new face of battle? Analysts on 
television warily shook their heads, promising far more casualties ahead, and 
surely they are right. Missile attacks on unarmed Israelis underscored how gris¬ 
ly this war may yet be. But in those opening days, a larger truth emerged: For 
the first time in history, a concert of nations led by the United States can possi¬ 
bly bring tyrants to justice. If so, the world will be infinitely safer. If so, the 
“new world order” the president envisions may have some chance of 
taking hold. 

Out of the crucible of war, even a triumphant one, often comes disillusionment. 
The gulf will bring its own horrors and disappointments. But as the skies of Bagh¬ 
dad lit up last week, we could just see the signs of a new dawn. □ BY DAVID GERGEN 


‘One could only 
wonder if we 
would have lost 
60,551 in 
Vietnam had 
we fought as we 
are fighting in 
the gulf 



At peace with themselves. Bush and 
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CALENDAR 


U.S. NEWS 


Presidential agenda ■ On January 
29, at 9 p.m., President Bush is 
scheduled to give his third State of 
the Union address. If war continues, 
Bush may decide to unveil his 1991 
agenda in a written message to 
Congress, perhaps focusing on 
international issues. Domestically, 
Bush’s 1991 program will include 
crime-control proposals such as a 
broader federal death penalty to 
cover about 30 crimes; some 
observers also predict he will once 
again push for a capital-gains-tax 
reduction. In February, the White 
House will submit new budget 
proposals to Congress. This year. 
Bush is expected to veto a number 
of measures, perhaps including a 
family-leave bill and a civil-rights 
bill reintroduced by congressional 
Democrats despite Bush’s veto of 
them last year. Senate hearings are 
slated to begin this week on the 
family-leave issue. 



DATABASE 

First use of “state of the union” to 
describe what had been the “annual 
message”: Harry S. Truman, 1947 
Only presidents not to give annual 
messages: William Henry Harrison, 
James Garfield 

Longest annual message ever given: 

Harry S. Truman, 1946, 25,000 words 

State of the Union address 
requiring the most speech writers: 
Lyndon B. Johnson used 24 in 1964 
Bills passed during George Bush’s 
tenure: 650 
Percentage vetoed: 3 
President who vetoed the most: 
Frankiin Roosevelt, 635 (7.2 percent) 
Of 40 presidents, number who 
served in the military: 27 
Percentage of U.S. firms offering 
paid parental leave: 5 Unpaid: 44 


ByJoAnnTooley 
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Full alert. Guards and dogs snijf out trouble on Capitol Hill. 


WILL AMERICA BE HELD HOSTAGE? 

It is an eerie feeling in a country so long secure within its borders. With much of 
Saddam Hussein’s military crippled, Americans remain concerned that the Iraqi 
dictator will use terrorism. Though he would find it far more difficult to do so here 
than abroad, American government and business officials take the threat seriously. 
The White House has canceled visitor tours, security has been tightened on Capitol 
Hill and the FBI has stepped up investigations of Arab-Americans with suspected 
ties to Iraqi-backed terrorist organizations. Law-enforcement officials are focusing 
concerns about possible terrorist action on the president’s State of the Union 
address to a joint session of Congress and on the Super Bowl, scheduled for January 
27 in New Orleans. In major population centers, police and private security firms 
have beefed up. For the first time, major U.S. airports have gone on full security 
alert —and some security officials are blaming the Federal Aviation Administration 
for moving slowly to install new baggage-checking equipment. Thermal Neutron 
Activators, at major airports. However, an unreleased government report, due out in 
several weeks, concludes that the equipment is unable to detect even the small 
amount of explosives that blew up Pan Am Flight 103 in 1988. Despite the concerns, 
FBI officials emphasize that the real threat remains in Europe, the Middle East and 
Asia (see Page 42). 


THE SUPREME COURT’S BUS STOP 

In 36 years since the Supreme Court’s Brown v. Board of Education decision, school 
boards have wrestled with how long judicially supervised desegregation must 
continue. Now, the high court has declared that busing is not forever, while not saying 
precisely how long is enough. The 5-to-3 ruling allows Oklahoma City to reject busing 
if it can convince a judge it has done everything “practicable” to eliminate “vestiges of 
past discrimination” against blacks. Busing foes predicted that the court’s first major 
ruling on the subject in years will embolden educators in hundreds of districts to seek 
an end to court orders. The court ordered a 
new hearing in Oklahoma City, where some 
parents who want busing to resume claim they 
can prove schools have been unlawfully reseg¬ 
regated in recent years as the city shifted to 
neighborhood schools. Early tests of the new 
standard are likely in Denver, De Kalb Coun¬ 
ty, Ga., and Topeka, Kan., where a girl named 
Linda Brown began her landmark school- 
segregation challenge in the early 1950s. Stalled. Oklahoma City busing, 1972 
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“Slow pay is lik slow cfeath. 

“I starts with ny cusnrieis takirg 
thar svwet time, then pretty sooi 



Ihi bairwiig nraiey to pay my blk 
T&s why I’m so ftisy about 
CKcft inhmatoi why I demand 
abtfiomD&R 
“I want try caii flowing to the 
bank, not fcmt’ 


Inprove your cash flow with D&fi. 

Credit information isn’t just for 
checking new accounts. It can also help 
you with business you already have. 

In fact, a lot of companies use 
Dun & Bradstreet information on a reg¬ 
ular basis, to improve their cash flow. 
We help them spot changes in customers’ 
payment patterns, so they can avoid pay¬ 
ment problems. And they’ve got bottom- 
line results to prove it’s worth it. 


D&B Key Alert, for example, keeps months ago. A customer’s fortunes 
chat 


you up-to-date by reporting 
,lawst' 


ges in can change very quickly Which 
I^dex scores, liens, lawsuits, ancf other means yours can, too. 
financial indicators as they occur. 

Or, if you sense an account is at 
risk, a Duns Financial Profile, a Paydex 
Analysis or a Credit Advisory Report 
can give you in-depth perspectives to 
help you resolve problems more easily 
and earlier. 

In times like these, you can’t always 
depend on a credit report you read six The fine art 01 managing risk. 


youi 

To learn more about how Dun & 
Bradstreet can help you, call us at 
1-800-234-DUNS. 


Dun & Bradstreet 







CHINA 


WORLD 


NEW RESPECT 

In Beijing, workers talk about the 
gulf war with an enthusiasm usually 
reserved for crucial soccer matches 
against archrival South Korea. Intel¬ 
lectuals say this is the first time they 
have been excited since the 1989 
Tiananmen crackdown. For all of 
them, it is a time of reassessment. 

Beijing’s citizens probably have 
less at stake in the war than those of 
any other major capital. Self-suffi¬ 
cient in oil, China has no soldiers in 
the gulf. But the Anjerican Embassy 
reports receiving letters from Chi¬ 
nese eager to volunteer to fight, a 
sign of changing attitudes. What im¬ 
presses many Chinese most is the 
length to which the United States has 
gone for the sake of a principle. They 
seem awed that Americans have put 
half a million of their lives on the line 
for something so abstract as the sov¬ 
ereignty of another state. 

Drawing special criticism has been 
Foreign Minister Qian Qichen’s ab¬ 
stention on the United Nations vote 
authorizing force against Iraq. The of¬ 
ficial fence straddling is easy enough 
to understand. By not blocking efforts 
to remove Saddam Hussein, China 
has won a reprieve from sanctions 
linked to Tiananmen. America may 
not have officially dropped human 
rights concerns, but in recent weeks, 
China has been prosecuting promi¬ 
nent pro-democracy activists with 
scarcely a murmur of Western opposi¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, by not supporting 
the use of force, China has enhanced 
its bid for Third World leadership. 

Still, Beijing residents find it iron¬ 
ic that their own government, whose 
ideology so closely embraces the no¬ 
tion of national sovereignty, stands 
idle, while the imperialist America 
of their history books fights to pre¬ 
serve Kuwait’s integrity. Says one 
intellectual, who has long insisted 
that United States sanctions after 
the Tiananmen massacre were not 
motivated by mere principle: “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 


By Susan V. Lawrence 
IN Beijing 



No exit. Kuwaiti refugees lacking documents held at the Saudi border 


THE SWELLING RANKS OF REFUGEES 

Yet another —and more challenging —“year of the refugee” is at hand. Already 
trying to cope with upwards of 16 million refugees the world over, international relief 
agencies are bracing for a massive exodus of as many as 1 to 2 million frightened and 
displaced people — foreign workers, Iraqis and Kuwaitis—fleeing from the Persian 
Gulf war zone. Some 1 million foreign nationals bolted Iraq and Kuwait after Iraq’s 
August 2 invasion of the sheikdom, but most of them have been repatriated. Now 
Mohammed Essaafi, the head of the United Nations Disaster Relief Organization, 
says that the 1991 relief operation in the gulf could be the biggest since 1971, when 
more than 7 million Bengalis fled into India to escape an invading Pakistani Army. 
That is less than welcome news to relief organizations already straining to maintain 
the 5 to 6 million Afghan refugees who are the largest single group, as well as more 
than a million each of Palestinians, Mozambicans and Ethiopians. Meanwhile, the 
number of Liberians who have fled to neighboring countries to escape civil war has 
jumped to nearly 800,000. All this may be only a beginning. Noting civil strife in the 
Soviet Union, especially in the embattled Baltic republics, European officials 
foresee the possible westward flow of millions of Soviet refugees if the U.S.S.R. 
appears to be falling apart. 

AMERICA’S PRESENCE IN THE PHILIPPINES 

American and Philippine negotiators seem close to an agreement that would 
allow the United States to maintain its six military bases in the Philippines. The 
government of President Corazon Aquino, pressured by public outcries against 
“American colonialism,” has resisted keeping the installations unless a new agree¬ 
ment establishes Philippine sovereign control over the bases. But the Pacific nation’s 
economy has been hard hit by the Persian Gulf crisis, and it would be devastated by 
the loss of the $1 billion annually and 78,000 
jobs that the large training and supply bases 
generate. The United States’ success in es¬ 
tablishing an international presence in the 
gulf war has also strengthened its argument 
that Philippine negotiators should view the 
new agreement not as a real-estate deal but 
as a mutual security pact. When the talks 
resume next month, the negotiators are ex¬ 
pected to agree to keep the bases in place. Agreeing. Aquino and colleague 
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DOING WELL 

Vietnam vet Dennis Gabriel has 
been selling Desert Shield parapher¬ 
nalia since late last year. Now, he fig- 
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bought a picture 
from a local photographer of five 
uniform-clad members of the 134th 
Quartermaster Detachment from 
Devils Lake, N.D. 

Most of his business has been 
near military installations, but Ga¬ 
briel dismisses suggestions that he is 
taking advantage of the war. “The 
munitions people are making money 
off the war, and so are the people 
producing the television everybody 
is watching,” he argues. “Tm not 
making a huge profit,” he adds, “so 
I don’t feel I am taking advantage.” 

Business, after all, has “been 
steady but not spectacular,” says 
Gabriel. But, with the battle joined, 
he expects “business will pick up. 
Hopefully, people will be more ex¬ 
cited about bringing the troops 
home. That is what the yellow rib¬ 
bons are about.” 


By Lynn Adkins in Chicago 
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Gimme Shelter 

New-home starts 
stood at a yearly 
rate of 987,000 
units at the end of 
1990. That was the 
lowest level since 
the 1982 reces¬ 
sion-gloomy 
news for the hard- 
pressed economy. 
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Homeowners saw 
prices slip by more 
than 5.2 percent in 
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HEADING SOUTH 

After a slight recovery in 
November of last year, housing 
starts sagged once again. 
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set values could 
further crimp con¬ 
sumer spending, 
thus deepening the 


Eye popper 

For the first time, 
Congress forecasts 
a more buoyant 
economy than the 
White House does: 
1.3 percent GNP 
growth in 1991 vs. 
0.9 percent. 
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In Beijing, workers talk about the 
gulf war with an enthusiasm usually 
reserved for crucial soc“>= 
against archrival South 
lectuals say this is the 
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authorizing force again 
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to understand. By not b 
to remove Saddam Hussein, China 
has won a reprieve from sanctions 
linked to Tiananmen. America may 
not have officially dropped human 
rights concerns, but in recent weeks, 
China has been prosecuting promi¬ 
nent pro-democracy activists with 
scarcely a murmur of Western opposi¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, by not supporting 
the use of force, China has enhanced 
its bid for Third World leadership. 

Still, Beijing residents find it iron¬ 
ic that their own government, whose 
ideology so closely embraces the no¬ 
tion of national sovereignty, stands 
idle, while the imperialist America 
of their history books fights to pre¬ 
serve Kuwait’s integrity. Says one 
intellectual, who has long insisted 
that United States sanctions after 
the Tiananmen massacre were not 
motivated by mere principle: “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 


By Susan V. Lawrence 
IN Beijing 
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the 5 to 6 million Afghan refugees who are the largest single group, as well as more 
than a million each of Palestinians, Mozambicans and Ethiopians. Meanwhile, the 
number of Liberians who have fled to neighboring countries to escape civil war has 
jumped to nearly 800,000. All this may be only a beginning. Noting civil strife in the 
Soviet Union, especially in the embattled Baltic republics, European officials 
foresee the possible westward flow of millions of Soviet refugees if the U.S.S.R. 
appears to be falling apart. 

AMERICA’S PRESENCE IN THE PHILIPPINES 

American and Philippine negotiators seem close to an agreement that would 
allow the United States to maintain its six military bases in the Philippines. The 
government of President Corazon Aquino, pressured by public outcries against 
“American colonialism,” has resisted keeping the installations unless a new agree¬ 
ment establishes Philippine sovereign control over the bases. But the Pacific nation’s 
economy has been hard hit by the Persian Gulf crisis, and it would be devastated by 
the loss of the $1 billion annually and 78,000 
jobs that the large training and supply bases 
generate. The United States’ success in es¬ 
tablishing an international presence in the 
gulf war has also strengthened its argument 
that Philippine negotiators should view the 
new agreement not as a real-estate deal but 
as a mutual security pact. When the talks 
resume next month, the negotiators are ex¬ 
pected to agree to keep the bases in place. Agreeing. Aquino and colleague 
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ENTERPRISE 


DOING WELL 

Vietnam vet Dennis Gabriel has 
been selling Desert Shield parapher¬ 
nalia since late last year. Now, he fig¬ 
ures, war can only improve the mar¬ 
ket for his wares, including bracelets, 
T-shirts and sweat shirts emblazoned 
with Saddam Hussein’s face captured 
in a rifle sight. 

Since starting Octagon Inc. in 1979, 
Gabriel has been selling tools to 
plumbers and machinists. But two 
months ago, the 42-year-old junk- 
mail entrepreneur from North 
Dakota, who served in the Navy in 
Vietnam, spotted opportunity where' 
others saw sand. Gabriel realized 
there were “lots of people using yel¬ 
low ribbons” and that the market for 
conflict-related items would grow. 

The brochure he wrote taps con¬ 
cern for the troops 
/■ „ with a leg¬ 

end that 

WAivTKn . reads; “Im- 

Troop Support In- 
formation En- 

™ ^ closed.” To lend 

“ ' authenticity to his 

1 * mailing, Gabriel 

bought a picture 
from a local photographer of five 
uniform-clad members of the 134th 
Quartermaster Detachment from 
Devils Lake, N.D. 

Most of his business has been 
near military installations, but Ga¬ 
briel dismisses suggestions that he is 
taking advantage of the war. “The 
munitions people are making money 
off the war, and so are the people 
producing the television everybody 
is watching,” he argues. “I’m not 
making a huge profit,” he adds, “so 
I don’t feel I am taking advantage.” 

Business, after all, has “been 
steady but not spectacular,” says 
Gabriel. But, with the battle joined, 
he expects “business will pick up. 
Hopefully, people will be more ex¬ 
cited about bringing the troops 
home. That is what the yellow rib¬ 
bons are about.” 


By Lynn Adkins in Chicago 


BUSINESS 


A NEW CALL FOR QUOTAS 

Quotas are Detroit’s rallying cry when, as now, times are grim for American auto 
makers. Sales of new cars plunged 31.4 percent in the first 10 days of 1991. Analysts 
predict that General Motors, Ford and Chrysler will post big losses for the fourth 
quarter of 1990, including a $1.4 billion loss for GM, the largest auto-company drop in 
history. As a result, the auto makers want Congress to 
limit the number of Japanese cars and parts entering 
the United States. Detroit has added a 
new argument to its complaints: 
Tokyo has not yet paid its fair 
share for the Persian Gulf ef¬ 
fort. Concerns about foreign 
economic power reflect gnaw¬ 
ing fears about commercial 
competition from Japan and 
Europe during the gulf war. In¬ 
deed, Japanese-owned Honda 
(which builds many of its cars in 
the United States) is expected 
soon to capture third place in the U.S. market from ailing Chrysler. That will pose a 
major challenge to newly designated Chrysler President Robert Lutz, now considered 
the heir apparent to Chairman Lee lacocca. Not surprisingly. Lutz agrees with 
lacocca that the solution to Detroit’s problems is higher import quotas. 

CAUTIOUS PROGRESS ON AIDS 

AIDS research has taken three steps forward. For the first time, a vaccine has 
proved safe for human use. The vaccine, engineered by MicroGeneSys Inc. triggered 
a response in healthy immune systems, but it has not been proved effective against 
the actual virus. The National Institutes of Health reports that a protein named 
immunoglobulin reduces infections in children with AIDS, although it doesn’t seem 
to prolong their lives. A second NIH study shows that the drug ddl, which had 
limited success in adults, spurred immune cells in about a third of children tested. 
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New-home starts 
stood at a yearly 
rate of 987,000 
units at the end of 
1990. That was the 
lowest level since 
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news for the hard- 
pressed economy. 

Nest-egg blues 
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prices slip by more 
than 5.2 percent in 
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DISPATCHES 


STORIES FROM THE FRONTS 



rs 


the Pentagon, which usually orders 3 
pies a night, called out for 101. The night 
bombing began, the White House cut off 
iveries for security reasons, but the 
•1‘entagon ordered a whopping 125 piz¬ 
zas. The most popular? The “Extrava¬ 
ganza”—with everything on it. 


Getting the word ■ It was about 5:30 
p.m., and Speaker of the House Tom 
Foley had gone into Brooks Brothers for 
a winter sale. That’s when Foley’s driver 
received a car-phone call from the 
White House: The President wanted to 
talk to the speaker on a secure line. 
Foley rushed back to the Capitol and, 
when he reached Bush, heard hostilities 
were about to begin. Foley summoned 
Majority Leader Dick Gephardt to his 
office, as anxious aides waited outside. 
When Foley emerged with a pained and 
somber face and then slumped into a 
chair, they knew war had begun. 

Shortwave warfare ■ The night before 
bombing began. Radio Baghdad (fre¬ 
quency: 11860 kHz) beamed this mes¬ 
sage to North America: “Bush’s boys 
have not seen real action for a long time 
now. So how will they face well-dug-in 


people like the Iraqis?” Americans who 
need to know what the Iraqi has on his 
mind should scramble. Sales of short¬ 
wave radios have been brisk since the 
crisis began; Radio Shack has nearly 
sold out its top-of-the-line model. 

Guaranteed delivery ■ The gulf show¬ 
down is breaking records for pizza deliv¬ 
eries, says Frank Meeks, the largest 
Domino’s franchisee in the Washington, 
D.C., area. On the evening of January 
15, the night the United Nations dead¬ 
line expired, the White House ordered 
55 pizzas, up from its average of 5, and 


Radio daze ■ Overheard on Israeli ra¬ 
dio: Orthodox Jewish Boy and Girl 
Scouts were asked to spend the Sab¬ 
bath with older people who might need 
help donning gas masks. A pediatrician 
advised how to coax toddlers into plas¬ 
tic body suits. (“Try making a game 
out of it.”) A man called in for advice; 
he had vomited into his mask during a 
bombing raid. After a long pause, the 
announcer told him he could take the 
mask off. 

Fundamentals ■ Abdul Amir Al-An- 
bari, Iraqi U.N. Ambassador, on why 
Iraq is aiming at civilian targets in Isra¬ 
el: “Israel makes no distinction between 
civilians and military people. Everyone 
is in the Army.” Gen. Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf, Operation Desert Storm com¬ 
mander: “We have consistently made a 
point all along of not going against tar¬ 
gets that were not of a military nature.” 

Bomb scare ■ Summoned from sleep 
by predawn air-raid sirens, reporters in 
Dhahran huddled on musty rugs in a 
hotel kitchen. Rumors of nerve-gas ca¬ 
sualties in Tel Aviv drove pulse rates 
higher. When the call came to “put on 
your respirators,” the reporters slid into 
their masks like pros. But when they 
were ordered to don full chemical suits 
there was more confusion: Only some 
had brought them. Just then, Peter Jen¬ 
nings could be heard on ABC radio, 
warning: During a gas attack, don’t go 
underground; gas tends to settle. The 
hotel’s kitchen shelter is one flight 
down. 

Family feud ■ A soldier in the 82nd 
Airborne knew just how to answer Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s vow to fight the “mother 
of all battles.” Said Chief Warrant Offi¬ 
cer Jim Keesee of York, Pa.: “Tell him 
Dad’s coming to kick Mom’s butt.” 
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EYE ON THE >90s 

Maine chance ■ Most states rely on 
layoffs and taxes to reduce their 
budget deficits. Some down-easters 
have their own approach: A Port¬ 
land radio station sponsored a bake 
sale to help offset Maine’s $160 mil¬ 
lion shortfall. The station, WMGX- 
Magic 93.1, set a modest goal-$93.1 
million. The peo¬ 
ple of Maine re¬ 
sponded to the 
call. Macaroons, 
fudge and carrot 
cakes poured in 
from listeners. Horse 
farmers in Woolwich even 
sent a horseshoe-shaped cake bear¬ 
ing a message to Gov. John McKer- 
nan: “Good Luck, Jock.” Thanks to 
brisk sales, the station came in just 
short of the goal with $275. 

<> 

As Brazil goes ... ? ■ If human na¬ 
ture is the same the world over, 
then the United States had better 
pay attention to Brazil. A Sao Paulo 
newspaper has reported that the 
number of births in the industrial 
suburbs jumped a record 28 percent 
in December —almost exactly nine 
months after a government plan 
forced 60,000 Brazilian metal work¬ 
ers out of their jobs. Starting in 
June, the United States could expe¬ 
rience a baby boom of its own. By 
some estimates, half a million 
Americans have lost their jobs 
since September. 

<> 

New Age smokes ■ Get ready for the * 
L&M moment, “Dances With 
Wolves” style. Santa Fe Natural To¬ 
bacco promotes its American Spirit 
brand as just the thing for people 
who “use tobacco the way Native 
Americans Intended.” Because 
American Spirit is chemical-free, it 
is “a cigarette for the ’90s,” says the 
company. But a cleaner cigarette is 
not necessarily a healthful cigarette. 
Smoking American Spirit, cautions 
an official of the federal Office on 
Smoking and Health, “would be like 
jumping from the 20th floor of a 
building instead of the 22nd.” 


MARCEL DUROCHER FOR USN&WR 
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Claudia almost had to 
drop out of college. Her 
financial support dried up 
and her widowed mother 
had no more to contribute. 
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Attention Educators: 

U.S.News: 
The Best 
Classroom 
Resource 
Available 


sets U.S.News apart from 
the other newsmagazines 
also makes U.S.News the 
best choice as a classroom 
resource. 

With U.S.News you'll bring 
the world at large into your 
classroom every week, with 
solid reporting of the news 
as it breaks. 

We make it easy to put 
U.S.News to work in your 
classroom with fast start-up, 
easy enrollment and the 
lowest rates available from 
any major newsmagazine. 

In addition, you'll receive 
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• Customized resource ui 


• Monthly current events quizzes. 
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AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts 
of ail types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free, illustrated 40-page brochure S-69, Vantage 
Press, 516 W.34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 


PEOPLE 


YELENA BONNER accepted the 1975 Nobel Peace Prize for her 
UK husband, human-rights activist Andrei Sakharov, who had been forbid- 

den to leave the Soviet Union. Now, she wants to return the award. In 
a statement to the Nobel committee, Bonner said she does not want 
her late husband’s name “in the same row” as that of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the 1990 laureate. Bonner holds Gorbachev responsible 
for three years of widespread ethnic unrest and for the recent crackdown on the 
rebellious republic of Lithuania that left 14 people dead (see story. Page 52). 



JORGE LUIS OCHOA VASQUEZ, the No. 2 man in the Medellin 
coeaine cartel, last week became the second member of his family to 
test the Colombian government’s new policy of partial amnesty for 
drug traffickers. His younger brother, Fabio Ochoa Vasquez, turned 
himself in last December. The Ochoas were considered instrumental 
in forming the cartel in 1981 and later took charge of the group’s 
transportation operations. The cartel’s biggest fish, Pablo Escobar Gaviria, 43, 
remains at large but is said to be thinking about surrendering as well. 


E PHH LEE ATWATER has been going through something of a spiritual 
catharsis since he was diagnosed with brain cancer last March. In the 
^ n current issue of Life magazine, the former GOP chairman recounts his 
L ^ search for faith and says he has committed himself to the Golden Rule. 
. fl In that spirit, Atwater has apologized to his candidate’s opponent in a 

_H 1980 House race for exposing the man’s history of electroshock 

treatments and to Michael Dukakis for “naked cruelty” during the 1988 campaign. 
Atwater underwent further brain surgery last week. 


JANET MALCOLM wrote several articles for The New Yorker in 1983 
3p about psychoanalyst Jeffrey Masson. In a $10 million libel suit, Masson 

charged that Malcolm invented quotes. Last week, Masson brought his 
before the Supreme Court, which must now decide whether it can 
go to a jury even though the disputed quotes, which Malcolm did not 
tape, were similar to statements Masson admits making. 



ROBERT BENNETT completed his prosecution of the Senate’s “Keating Five” with a 
warning to the Senate ethics committee: “You hold the political heart and soul of 
this country.” The committee will now consider how to mete out punishment in the 
case, after which any of the five who are accused of wielding undue influence for 
S&L wheeler-dealer Charles Keating may demand a formal trial on the Senate floor. 


Summing up. The prosecutor now awaits a verdict. 
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■ On Society 


BY JOHN LEO 


Community and personal duty 


A s a cursory reading of almost any newspaper will 
show, American politics is awash in rights talk. We 
have criminal rights, computer rights, animal rights, 
children’s rights, victim rights, abortion rights, housing 
rights, privacy rights, the right to know the sex of a fetus, 
the right to own AK-47s for hunting purposes, the right not 
to be tested for AIDS and the right not to inform anyone 
we may be infected. Recently we have acquired the right to 
die, and, according to some rather imaginative theorists, a 
damaged fetus has “a right not to be bom.” During the Bret 
Easton Ellis flap. Publishers Weekly diseovered “the right” 
of every author to have his book published. Mental patients 
used to have a right to treatment, but now that they have 
been dumped on the streets, they have an ACLU-protected 
right to no treatment 
and, therefore, the right 
to die unhelped in alleys. 

According to the ACLU, 
airline pilots have a right 
not to be randomly test¬ 
ed for alcohol, leaving 
passengers with an im¬ 
plied right to crash every 
now and then. 

Defining and protect¬ 
ing rights is important in 
any political culture, but 
this culture has reached 
the point where the ob¬ 
session with individual 
rights is making it hard 
for us to think socially, let alone restore the balance be¬ 
tween individual and community rights, between personal 
rights and personal obligations. Rights talk has become so 
overwhelming that it distorts, co-opts or obliterates issues 
that are clearly social. (“Animal rights,” for instance, is an 
example of an obligation decked out as a right: Sea slugs 
and cockroaches don’t have “rights,” but humans have a 
responsibility to treat the animal world and the environ¬ 
ment with more eare and respect.) 

Ideology for the ’90s. The good news is that the antibodies 
are starting to kick in. Amltai Etzioni, the George Washing¬ 
ton University sociologist, predicts that communitarianism 
will be to the ’90s what neoconservatism was to the ’80s. 
Etzioni has just founded a magazine called The Responsive 
Community: Rights and Responsibilities to help chart a 
course between radical individualists, such as the ACLU 
and libertarians, and coercive conservative groups who 
want to use law to impose values and censorship. A Wash¬ 
ington group, the Ainerican Alliance for Rights and Re¬ 
sponsibilities, aggressively pushes a similar communitarian 
perspective. Partly because of William F. Buckley Jr.’s book 
“Gratitude,” the idea of national service is gaining impor¬ 
tant backing. The current issue of Harper’s features a forum 
on how to balance the Bill of Rights with some sort of “Bill 
of Duties.” In fact a spate of magazine articles and books, 
from both ends of the political spectrum, are sounding 
similar or related themes. In his brilliant book, “The Closest 


of Strangers,” Jim Sleeper, a liberal, shows how a one-sided 
harping on individual rights and the loss of a sense of civic 
obligation helped bring New York City to its knees. 

The problem is this: America is more and more eoming 
to look like a random collection of atomized individuals, 
bristling with rights and choices but with no connectedness 
or responsibility for one another. The crisis in the social 
order has many causes, but it clearly has something to do 
with the selfishness of the ’80s and the institutionalizing of 
the “therapized” ethic of the Me Decade ’70s, which freed 
clients by eliminating obligation (one of the mantras of 
pop therapy is “I’m not on earth to live up to your expecta¬ 
tions, and you are not here to live up to mine.”). More and 
more our laws as well as our customs are being shaped by 
this profoundly nonso¬ 
cial ethic. Bruce Hafen, 
a law professor at 
Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity, writes: “We are wit¬ 
nessing a gradual de¬ 
cline in the legal and 
social significance of 
community interests.” 

What do communitar¬ 
ians want? Some argue 
for national service or 
for giving up minor free¬ 
doms for the common 
good. This might include 
partner notification in 
AIDS cases, drug and al¬ 
cohol testing for pilots and antiloitering laws aimed at drug 
dealers and drawn tightly enough to pass a Supreme Court 
test. Some focus on programs needed to help the family 
function (day care, for instance) or on pushing schools to 
teach nonsectarian communal values such as honesty, self- 
discipline and responsibility for others. 

One thing to note is that communitarianism is not the 
agenda of the right in new clothing, though it obviously has 
much in common with social conservatism. Here, for in¬ 
stance, is a communitarian perspective on plant closings: If 
a steel plant shuts down in Youngstown, why should the 
suddenly unemployed workers be left alone to pay the 
price for what is, predictably, the occasional result of our 
economic system? In Japan and in Western nations not 
infeeted by American hyperindividualism, society pays 
heavily to retrain or relocate workers, partly out of a sense 
of justice, partly to avoid the negative social effects of plant 
closings —chiefly alcoholism and severe family stress. 

Community ethics have been used for so long to mask 
prejudice or to exclude minorities that communitarian 
thinking is likely to be suspect. But it is not simple majori- 
tarianism. It does not exalt the group over the individual. It 
asks for social responsibility and laws based on connected¬ 
ness. New York Mayor David Dinkins likes to refer to the 
city’s racial and ethnic groups as “a gorgeous mosaic.” A 
nice image, but as finaneier Felix Rohatyn replied, a mosa¬ 
ic needs some sort of glue to hold the pieces together. ■ 
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Hw of the best ars ever assembled 
under me rod 


The 1991 Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme™ SL sedan defies 
comparison with any one automobile on the marM today 
and for more than a few reasons. 

Its an economy car. The product of thousands of 
hours in the design studios, Cutlass Supreme is the most 
aerodynamic Oldsmobile® ever built Which helps mal$ 
it very fuel efficient as well, pulling 30 MPG highway 
That’s even better than Honda Accord LX. 

It’s a fymilycar. Six-passenger seating. An extra large 
trunk. And features life 4-wheel disc brafes help ensure 
your femily’s comfort and security for years. We’ve even 
double-galvanized most body panels to provide the best 
rust protection in the industry and at no extra cost to you. 

It’s a luxury car And it’s got all the refinements you’ve 
come to expect in one.- electronic air conditioning, AM/FM 
stereo cassette, dual reading lamps. Options include leather 
seating areas, an 8-speafer stereo and compact disc player. 

It’s a performance car With a 3.1-liter fuel-injected V6, 
fully independent suspension and 15-inch, cast ^uminum 


wheels, this Supreme sedan is responsive enough to make 
short work of even the longest road. 

B an Oldsmobile. And that means it’s bacfed by the 
most comprehensive ovmer satisfection program in the 
industry the Oldsmobile Edge. 

To find out more about the new Cutlass Supreme 
sedan, see your dealer or call 1-800-242-OLDS, Mon-Fri, 
9 a.m to 7 p.m. EST Because never before has there been 
a car that does it all, and does it right 


In highway mileage, we do a number on the competition. 



CUTLASS 
SUPREME SL 

FORD 
TAURUS LX 

HOCA 
ACCORD LX 

EPA Estimated MPG Highway. . . . 

.30.. . 

....29... 

....28 

Highway Range (miles).. . . 

. 495. . . 

. ..464... 

.. .476 


in gaiions. Honda Accord LX equipped with opdonal automatic transmissioa 

iCutlass Supreme 

The New Generation or Oldsmobile.. 














WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


ISRAELI complaints sharpened U.S. spy-satellite photos 


GEORGE AND BARBARA BUSH say their bedtime prayers 
TEACHERS' UNIONS are studying a national merger 


■ It pays to complain. An Israeli com¬ 
plaint last December about the qual¬ 
ity of the spy-satellite intelligence it 
was receiving from the United States 
helped the Jewish state to avoid still 
greater damage last week on the 
opening night of the Iraqi missile of¬ 
fensive. Intelligence officials say that 
after Iraq test-fired a new intermedi¬ 
ate-range missile in early December, 
the Israelis grumbled that they had 
received none of the usual warnings 
about the test from American spy 
satellites, which had failed to detect 
the firing. As a result, U.S. officials 
recalibrated the satellite coverage 
over the military sectors of western 
Iraq closest to Israel. In the opening 
days of the war, these spies in the sky 
provided the intelligence data that 
enabled allied pilots to successfully 
target nearly every one of the 20- 
plus stationary missile launchers in 
the area. And despite the missile sal¬ 
vo that struck Israel last week, U.S. 
officials said they were confident the 
improved satellite coverage would 
soon help find many of Iraq’s mobile 
missile launchers still hidden in bun¬ 
kers and underground garages. 


■ Seeking comfort. Like other war¬ 
time presidents, George Bush is seek¬ 
ing comfort in religion. During the 
momentous events of last week, the 
president spoke with at least four reli¬ 
gious leaders, including the Rev. Billy 
Graham, who spent a night at the 
White House. And Bush’s friends say 
the war has deepened his religious 
feelings in a much more private way: 
Each night, before they go to sleep, the 
president and First Lady Barbara 
Bush have been praying aloud for the 
safety of the American forces and for a 
quick, decisive U.S. victory in the gulf. 


■ Party lines. Here’s the latest word 
on the Keating Five: When the Sen- 



Ethics panel Chairman Howell Heflin 

The Keating Five, Three or One 


ate ethics committee starts deliberat¬ 
ing next week, it will be split along 
party lines. Chairman Howell Heflin 
and the two other Democrats are 
leaning toward taking no action 
against any of the senators — except, 
perhaps, California’s Alan Cranston. 
The three Republicans, on the other 
hand, seem inclined to follow the 
lead of special counsel Robert Ben¬ 
nett, who recommended no action 
against Arizona’s John McCain and 
Ohio’s John Glenn, but found 
wrongdoing by Democrats Cranston, 
Dennis DeConcini of Arizona and 
Donald Riegle of Michigan. McCain 
charged last fall that Democrats 
were playing politics in refusing to 
accept Bennett’s recommendation 
that the panel drop charges against 
Glenn and himself. If the committee 
vote does split along party lines, it 
could give the administration and 
Republicans a basis for trying to 
blame congressional Democrats for 
the $245 billion S&L debacle. 


■ Reaching out. In order to reach the 
Iraqi masses, most of whom do not 
own shortwave radios, the Voice of 
America has had to borrow a powerful 
medium-wave transmitter from the 
Saudis. The new equipment has en¬ 
abled the VOA, which is broadcasting 
to the region around the clock in both 
Arabic and English, to transmit sig¬ 
nals that could be picked up even by 
cheap portables and car radios. “We 
are still outgunned by the Iraqis in 
sheer transmitting power, ” says one 
VOA expert. “But with our new medi- 
umrwave broadcasts, we can put Sad¬ 
dam Hussein on the defensive. ” 


■ Wedding bells. After nearly three 
decades of bitter feuding, the na¬ 
tion’s two major teachers’ unions, 
the 750,000-member American Fed¬ 
eration of Teachers and the 2.4 mil- 
lion-member National Education 
Association, are quietly discussing a 
national merger. Although the two 
unions have already combined forces 
in San Francisco, and their Florida 
affiliates are set to do the same this 
spring, formal merger talks aren’t 
likely immediately. The reason: The 
NBA is expected to make the retire¬ 
ment of AFT President Albert 
Shanker a precondition for joining 
forces with its longtime rival. And 
Shanker, 63, who has headed the 
AFT since 1974, is likely to run for at 
least one more term next year. Nev¬ 
ertheless, insiders say chances are 
the two teachers’ unions eventually 
will solve their differences over per¬ 
sonalities and strategy and combine 
to form an enormously powerful new 
force in the labor movement. 


■ S&L postscript. The employee credit 
union at one of the government agen¬ 
cies that had been responsible for su¬ 
pervising the nation’s savings and loan 
associations is itself insolvent. Officials 
of the 2,000-member Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board credit union say that 
when it closed its books at the end of 
1990, liabilities exceeded assets by 
$19,800. However, officials of the credit 
union say they expect it to return to the 
black in a few months — something 
many of the S&Ls that their defunct 
agency once regulated will never be 
able to claim. 


Edited by Michael Barone 
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THE GULF WAR 



Thumbs up. An F-15 pilot after a successful mission 


Desert 

Storm 

Despite the massive air armada directed at 
him, Saddam Hussein refuses to leave 
Kuwait, and his attacks on Tel Aviv could 
still erupt into an Arah-Israeli war 



Saddam Hussein 
called it “the mother 
of all battles,” and in¬ 
deed, as hundreds of 
missiles and warplanes 
swarmed over and 
around the birthplace of Abraham, there 
was something almost biblical that tran¬ 
scended the spectacle of prime-time py¬ 
rotechnics and space-age war machines. 
It manifested itself in dry throats and 
mute stares as the first wave of exultation 
crested and broke after Iraqi SCUD mis¬ 
siles began falling on Israel and the real¬ 
ization grew that the megalomaniac Iraqi 
leader may have to be dug out of the 
rubble around him, perhaps at the cost of 
a large number of lives. Oddly, though. 


the gas masks, missiles and even Hus¬ 
sein’s own overwrought rhetoric seem to 
have done what President Bush was nev¬ 
er quite able to do: elevate the conflict 
from what some critics have charged is a 
crass fight for oil and jobs to what it has 
been since August 2, when Hussein sent 
his troops crashing into Kuwait —a war 
between right and wrong. 

For a nation steeped in the bitter broth 
of Vietnam and jolted since by disasters 
in Beirut and the Iranian desert and by 
the invasions of Grenada and Panama, 
the massive air armada arrayed against 
Saddam Hussein has evoked a renewed 
sense of power and purpose. Flying 2,107 
combat missions in the first 48 hours of 
the war, allied air forces were able to 


White heat. A Tomahawk cruise missile is 
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launched against Iraq from the battleship Wisconsin. Nearly 200 of them were fired in the opening salvos, to devastating effect. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

deliver as many as 5,000 tons of bombs a 
day on Baghdad —nearly double the 
amount dropped by the Allies in the epic 
1945 bombing of Dresden, Germany. 
“History in the making,” Col. Ray Davies 
breathed as he watched a squadron of 
American F-15E attack fighters vanish 
into light cloud cover and up into a 
moonless sky over the Saudi desert. Back 
home, even as a nascent peace move¬ 
ment puddled up in cities small and large, 
polls showed Americans rallying behind 
the decision to go to war and rejecting 
assertions that the president should have 
waited longer before attacking Iraq. 

Two strikes and you’re out. History, 
however, takes time to write. Hussein 
has sought to transform the war into a 
wider Arab-Israeli conflict by attacking 
Israel. Bush administration officials 
pledged after the first missile strike 
against Tel Aviv to redouble allied ef¬ 
forts to take out Iraq’s mobile SCUD 
missile launchers in western Iraq. Israeli 
officials said they believed the United 
States and its allies were doing their best 
to find and destroy the missiles, but they 
said the government’s longstanding 
promise to retaliate for any attacks on 
Israel or Israeli citizens requires a mili¬ 
tary response. The second wave of con¬ 
ventionally armed missiles, which hit Tel 
Aviv on the Sabbath morning, virtually 
guaranteed that Israel would re¬ 
spond militarily despite pleas for 
restraint from Washington and the 
difficulty of locating good targets 
in Iraq that were not already being 
pounded. Air-raid warnings into 
Saturday in Tel Aviv and Jerusa¬ 
lem only increased the pressure on 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to 
respond. “Nonresponse,” says a 
senior Israeli official, “is simply 
not explainable politically.” 

The timing, scope and nature of 
Israeli retaliation will determine 
whether Hussein succeeds in splin¬ 
tering the alliance against him. A 
massive attack on civilian targets 
would fracture the anti-Iraq coali¬ 
tion. So could a raid across Jorda¬ 
nian, Saudi or Syrian air space. Is¬ 
raeli Defense Minister Moshe 
Arens vowed that his government 
would respond but declined to dis¬ 
cuss details. Another senior Israeli 
official puts the government’s case 
more cryptically. “Let us assume,” 
he says, “that the Israeli reaction 
will be smart.” Most Arab leaders, 
with the exception of Syria’s Hafez 
Assad, have told the Bush admin¬ 
istration they would “understand” 
a “proportionate” Israeli re- 


Bombs away 

The air campaign against 
Iraq has sent more than 
a dozen types of combat 
aircraft from the air 
forces of seven nations 
k^on thousands of sorties 
against Iraqi nuclear, 
biological and chemical 
facilities, command and 
control centers, air 
bases and missile 


The U.S. has positioned 
13 ships in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, 
including three cniisers 
and two destroyers 


a 


Air strike 


The Turkish government 
last week permitt^ the 
U.S. to begin launching nivarhakpr 
air attacks with F-I6s oiyarDakCT ^ 

and F-llls against Iraq 
from the inciriik air base 




The allied forces have 
attacked Iraq's 50 or 
more mobile SCUD 
missile launchers, but 
Iraq still managed to Hie 
some missiles at Israel 
and Saudi Arabia 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

sponse, but that vague formulation 
leaves ample room for miscalculation. 

Beyond the immediate problems 
posed by the expected Israeli response, 
President Bush and his coalition partners 
also will have to meet the challenge of 
putting the Middle East together again 
after war (Page 26). How difficult it will 
be to defuse the growing forces of Islamic 
fundamentalism, Palestinian anger and 
Arab resentment will depend in part on 
how the war is fought. Even if Hus¬ 
sein’s suicidal attempt to mobilize 
Israel fails, a major terrorist attack 
on Americans or a bloody struggle 
for Kuwait would make it harder 
for Bush to declare victory without 
producing Hussein’s head. And a 
fight to the finish would crush the 
Iraqi dictator but leave his country 
a smoking carcass to be picked 
over by Iranians, Syrians, Kurds 
and others whose definition of sta¬ 
bility in the gulf may differ from 
that of George Bush. The United 
States, which has given little 
thought to what will happen after 
the war is won, could find itself 
roped into leaving sizable num¬ 
bers of American troops in the 
neighborhood. 

A quick war would enable the 
president to eject Hussein from 
Kuwait without destroying Iraq, 
but it, too, would change the 
Middle East forever. Refugees, 
crumbling economies and a wob¬ 
bly monarchy in Jordan already 
are a problem. One of Bush’s 
goals is the restoration of Ku¬ 
wait’s emir, but some of his sub¬ 
jects who stayed behind to fight 
and die after their monarch fled 
have other ideas about who 
should govern a liberated nation. 

For the moment, of course, 
the fog and friction of war have 
pushed such concerns to dark 
corners of the stage, and Ameri¬ 
can airmen stand gloriously illu¬ 
minated in the footlights along¬ 
side their polyglot colleagues in the 
international coalition. After years of 
arid debate about the cost and effec¬ 
tiveness of the world’s most sophisticat¬ 
ed arsenal, American taxpayers finally 
got a good look at what they have 
bought. The Pentagon tried hard to 
make sure they liked what they saw, 
herding all reporters on the scene in 
Saudi Arabia into small groups with 
press officers nipping at their heels and 
maintaining strict control over the first 
words and pictures relayed from the 
battlefield to the global village. It was 


news by stage management on a level 
unprecedented in war coverage. 

Beware the first reports. The initial re¬ 
ports of the battle bordered on euphoric, 
but the available evidence suggested that 
the opening days of the war may be a 
model for military tacticians. There was a 
handful of casualties, but given the thou¬ 
sands of air sorties flown through the 
weekend over targets in Iraq and Kuwait, 
they were far fewer than anyone expect¬ 
ed. There are several immediate lessons. 
“This will be no Vietnam,” Bush told the 


nation. And it wasn’t. Despite the old saw 
that military campaigns are too impor¬ 
tant to be left to generals, Gen. H. Nor¬ 
man Schwarzkopf, the commander of 
Operation Desert Storm, and his staff 
were left to pick the targets and to order 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Ma¬ 
rines—not to mention the French, Brit¬ 
ish, Saudis, Kuwaitis, Italians and Cana¬ 
dians—to concentrate on attacking the 
enemy instead of each other’s budgets, 
male egos and intelligence. Thus empow¬ 
ered by Bush and other coalition leaders, 
Schwarzkopf did not flinch from attack¬ 


ing targets in the heart of Iraq and he did 
not leave America’s best military hard¬ 
ware on the shelf (see Page 28). Airman 
1st Class Kirk Hane, 28, of Naples, Fla., 
summed the results up for nearly every¬ 
one: “It went perfectly.” 

Here’s how it happened: At 10 a.m. on 
January 15, the United Nations deadline 
for Saddam Hussein to withdraw his 
forces from Kuwait, the president met in 
the Oval Office with a handful of senior 
advisers. “It was clear that there were 
only a few hours to run until the end of 


the U.N. resolution,” says a senior aide. 
“The meeting was a very somber one, 
very serious.” The National Security 
Council staff had labored for two weeks 
drafting the presidential directive that 
would commit the nation to war, and 
Bush himself had come to terms with the 
decision during the same time frame, de¬ 
ciding Anally on the evening of Sunday, 
Januaiy 13, to go. He had been briefed 
extensively on Operation Desert Storm, 
examining maps, target sets and attack 
routes. A World War II aviator, he was 
particularly influenced by reports that 
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American soldiers and airmen were ea¬ 
ger to go. Sitting in a white wingback 
chair, Bush accepted the secret docu¬ 
ment, called a National Security Direc¬ 
tive (NSD), from National Security Ad¬ 
viser Brent Scowcroft. He signed it 
silently, but left the date and time blank. 
Turning to Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney, Bush authorized him to imple¬ 
ment the NSD the next day unless he 
heard otherwise. The plans for Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm were in, the pilots who 
would carry out its first phase primed. 

Thirty-two hours after signing 
the NSD, Bush was sitting in his 
shirt sleeves watching the news 
in a small study off the Oval Of¬ 
fice. Vice President Dan Quayle 
was with him, along with Scow¬ 
croft, Chief of Staff John Sunu- 
nu and Press Secretary Marlin 
Fitzwater. At 6:35 p.m., ABC 
News reported explosions and 
bursts of light over Baghdad. 

“What’s that?” a startled Bush 
asked Scowcroft. The retired 
Air Force general said he wasn’t 
certain, but the Iraqis’ jumpi¬ 
ness was a portent. At exactly 7 
p.m., things began in earnest, 
and within minutes all of the 
TV networks were reporting 
screaming missiles and falling 
shells around the Iraqi capital. 

“This is just the way it was 
scheduled,” Bush announced 
calmly. Then he turned to Fitz¬ 
water. “Go ahead and do it,” he 
told the genial press secretary. 
Operation Desert Storm had 
begun. Fitzwater made it official 
moments later. 

Conceived by Air Force Lt. Gen. 
Charles Horner, an Iowa farmboy who 
still qualifies as an F-15 pilot though he 
is in his 50s, the air campaign called for 
waves of electronic jamming aircraft 
and a barrage of sea-launched cruise 
missiles followed hard after that by a 
swarm of 30 F-117 Stealth fighters. Be¬ 
hind them came a dizzying array of 
fighter and bomber aircraft. Saudi pi¬ 
lots flew 192 of the first 1,000 sorties, 
and British, Canadian, French, Italian 
and Kuwaiti pilots darkened the skies 
as well, with ungainly U.S. AWACS 
planes flying lazy eights high above the 
battlefield, coordinating the attack. 
“We had so much stuff up there,” says a 
senior Air Force official monitoring the 
air campaign, “that we needed one 
AWACS just for air-traffic control.” 

False start. The tracers and explosions 
that startled Bush before the 7 p.m. start 
of the attacks were prompted by the elab¬ 
orate electronic warfare and the incom¬ 
ing Tomahawk missiles. Navy EA-6B 


Prowlers and Air Force EF-111 aircraft 
tricked Iraqi radar operators, while the 
low-flying, air-breathing TLAM-C Tom¬ 
ahawks sparked wild bursts of useless 
antiaircraft fire. Pentagon officials say 
196 Tomahawks were fired in the open¬ 
ing salvos, many from the battleships 
USS Wisconsin and USS Missouri hun¬ 
dreds of miles away in the Persian Gulf 
and several from submarines. It is the 
first time the Tomahawks have ever been 
fired in anger, and the first indications 
are that they worked splendidly, scoring 


a hit rate of 90 percent or better. Ve^ 
simply, the missiles follow topographic 
maps developed with photoreconnais¬ 
sance satellites. The information is 
stored in the Tomahawks’ electronic 
brains, allowing them to follow the con¬ 
tours of the ground en route to targets 
whose coordinates were entered by Navy 
technicians in Norfolk, Va. 

After the first wave of Tomahawks, the 
F-117 Stealth fighters appeared —or did 
not. The F-117 took its lumps after the 
invasion of Panama in December 1989, 
when early Pentagon claims of its unerr¬ 
ing accuracy proved bogus. It turned out 
that the F-117 had missed its targets, and 
Secretary Cheney complained publicly 
that he had been misled by Air Force 
brass. Early word out of Iraq suggests 
strongly that the Stealth fighter may have 
been vindicated. General Horner’s plan 
ealled for 30 of the weird-looking, angu¬ 
lar aircraft, and like thieves in the night, 
they snuck in and hit their targets before 
they were even detected. 


Horner, however, left little to chance. 
In order to ensure that certain targets 
were taken out, his staff assigned some 
of the F-117 pilots to hit targets already 
programmed into the Tomahawks. It is 
believed that almost all were around 
Baghdad, command-and-control facili¬ 
ties Saddam Hussein and his military 
chiefs use to communicate with com¬ 
manders on the battlefield. It is possible 
that some Stealth fighters were also 
used as first-strike aircraft against sta¬ 
tionary Iraqi missile batteries in western 


Iraq, although the lion’s share of that 
task fell to F/A-18 attack fighters as¬ 
signed to the aircraft carriers USS Sara¬ 
toga, USS John F. Kennedy and USS 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Red Sea. 

The Tomahawks and Stealth fighters 
were followed closely by ground-attack 
aircraft designed to take out Hussein’s 
remaining air defenses. Air Force Lt. 
Col. George Walton, known as “John 
Boy,” commands the 561st Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, and he recalls the rush 
as he guided his F-4G Wild Weasel over 
the serried ranks of antiaircraft batteries 
around the Iraqi capital. The calendar 
said there was a new moon, but it hadn’t 
shown itself in the desert yet. Scattered 
stars winked overhead, the only other 
light the white-hot glow from the ex¬ 
hausts of the F-15 fighters escorting Wal¬ 
ton and the other Wild Weasel pilots. For 
some reason, the’ street lights in Baghdad 
were still on, as if Saddam Hussein had 
no reason to expect an attack. When the 
batteries of antiaircraft artillery — known 



The rainmaker of Operation Desert Storm. Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf — “Stormin ’ 
Norman” to the troops —visits with his men in the Saudi desert. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

as “Triple-A” to Walton and his pilot 
buddies —kicked in, things really lit up. 
“I saw one of the most fantastic fireworks 
demonstrations ever,” Walton said after¬ 
ward, “just like the Fourth of July.” Wal¬ 
ton saw one surface-to-air missile fired 
during his run, but got off his High-speed 
Anti-Radiation Missiles, exactly as 
planned. “All of them got where they 
were supposed to go.” 

By this time, the night sky was alive 
with allied fighters, bombers and attack 
aircraft, Iraqi surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs) raking the sky in vain, blue 
skeins of tracers burning and falling to 
earth as they tried to illuminate the 
highflying jets. 


There were casualties. In the first 48 
hours of continuous air war, the coali¬ 
tion against Iraq had lost seven planes 
and their pilots. The Pentagon identi¬ 
fied Navy Lt. Cmdr. Michael Speicher, 
33, as the first U.S. casualty of the air 
war. Regarded as a crackerjack pilot, 
Speicher was struck by an Iraqi SAM as 
he was guiding his F/A-I8 back to the 
Saratoga. 

Into the danger zone. Still, there was 
no question who the top guns were. Air 
Force Capt. Steve Tate, 28, of Waters- 
meet, Mich., led four F-15 fighters out 
of a base in eastern Saudi Arabia to es¬ 
cort a squadron of bombers on one of 
the first runs to Baghdad. After refuel¬ 
ing over the Saudi desert, Tate and his 
colleagues encountered one of the first 


Iraqi fighter aircraft to engage the al¬ 
lies in the air. It was on the outskirts of 
Baghdad, and Tate’s radar picked up 
what he thought was a fast-climbing 
SAM, aiming for the tail of one of his 
F-15s. “My No. 3 had just turned south, 
and I was headed northeast in a differ¬ 
ent pattern. I don’t know if the bogey 
was chasing him, but I locked him up, 
confirmed he was hostile and fired a 
missile.” It turned out the SAM was an 
Iraqi fighter plane, and Tate shot it 
down. “When the airplane blew up, the 
whole sky lit up. It continued to burn 
all the way to the ground and then just 
blew up into a thousand pieces.” It was 
the first reported kill in the air war 
over Iraq, but Tate and the other F-15 
pilots didn’t stop to celebrate. They ar- 


The war will reshape the Arab 
world in unpredictable ways 


F or the first time in history, the 
United States has waged war on 
an Arab country, and for the first 
time ever, Arab ballistic missiles have 
rained down on Israeli cities. But not 
for the first time, a Mideast war may 
produce unintended and unpredictable 
consequences far from the battlefields. 

Tlie Arab-Israeli war in 1967 swept 
away old regimes and 
opened the way for the 
rise of Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism, and the war 
that is now unfolding 
will shape the politics 
and ideologies of the 
Arab world for decades 
to come. “The real 
problem will be the 
devastating impact 
has on the Arab psyche 
and how they will deal 
with the West and the 
United States in partic¬ 
ular,” predicts a State 
Department official. 

“The immediate angry 
reaction will cause 
problems, but the permanent damage is 
more worrisome.” 

The massive U.S. bombing raids on 
Iraq and the limited Iraqi response only 
fuel the feelings of shame and impo¬ 
tence already building in the Arab 
world. “One humiliation is piling up af¬ 
ter another,” says Lebanese journalist 


Hisham Milhelm. “When I learned of 
the attack the first thing that crossed my 
mind is how little control Arabs have 
over their own destiny. Saddam Hussein 
invaded Kuwait without consulting any¬ 
one. [Saudi Arabia’s King] Fahd invited 
the U.S. in without consulting anyone. 
In the battle to reshape the Arab world, 
the Arabs are on the sidelines.” 

Many Jordanians and 
Palestinians, among 
Iraq’s most ardent 
backers, simply refused 
to believe that Hus¬ 
sein’s military machine 
was being pulverized. 
“He has plenty hidden 
away,” insists Mazen 
Barghouti, a shopkeep¬ 
er in Amman. “The 
Western press lies 
about his losses. Even¬ 
tually, Iraq will win. It’s 
sure.” The scores of 
Palestinians clamoring 
to join the Jordanian 
Army believed Iraq’s 
claims to have downed 
55 allied aircraft and to be winning. 
Sooner or later Palestinians will have to 
face the truth, and if Iraq’s war effort 
collapses rapidly in the face of Western 
attacks, anger and disillusionment are 
bound to set in. Just as people lost faith 
in Egyptian President Gamel Nasser af¬ 
ter the humiliating Arab defeat in 1967, 



Hussein. The embattled Iraqi 
president pauses to pray. 


predicts Princeton University Prof. 
John Waterbury, “Many people will say, 
‘Hussein said he could do it and we ^ 
stood behind him, and he shamed us 
because of his ineptitude.’ ” 

Widening chasm. Progress toward set¬ 
tling the Palestinian-Israeli dispute after 
the end of the war could help defuse the 
growing Arab anger. But already the con¬ 
flict appears to have further poisoned 
Israeli-Palestinian relations. Some Pales¬ 
tinians hailed Iraqi SCUD missile at¬ 
tacks on Israeli cities, insisting that mis¬ 
sile attacks will convince the Israelis 
that they will never have peace unless 
they end their occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Argues West Bank Pal¬ 
estinian Ghassan Khatib, “This proves 
that war, violence and the idea of deter¬ 
rence don’t solve anything, although it 
might succeed for a short while in 
quieting people.” 

Missiles landing blindly in Tel Aviv, 
however, led some Israelis to the oppo¬ 
site conclusion; Many Arabs remain 
bent on destroying Israel, and the na¬ 
tion’s only guarantee of peace remains 
its military strength. , 

Hussein has tried to transform his 
grab for Kuwait into an Arab-Israeli war. * 
Iraq’s attacks on Israel may have bol¬ 
stered—at least temporarily —sagging 
morale in the streets of the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, Jordan and other trouble spots. 

But unless Israel launches a dispropor¬ 
tionate retaliatory strike, Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and most other Arab allies are 
unlikely to quit the coalition. Syria’s 
commitment, however, is questionable. 

The Palestinians face more immedi¬ 
ate problems with the future of their 
movement. On the eve of battle with the 
West, they were intensifying the faction¬ 
alism and feuding that have long plagued 
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rived back at their base in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia just as a weak sun was peeking over 
the horizon. 

On the ground, the troops who may 
yet have to dig Hussein’s Army out of 
its trenches in Kuwait were elated by 
the early success of the air war. The sol¬ 
diers of the 82nd Airborne Division, the 
first to be deployed in Saudi Arabia af¬ 
ter the invasion of Kuwait, said they 
were eager to get into the fight. If the 
United States and its allies have to re¬ 
take Kuwait City from Iraqi troops, it 
will be the 82nd that gets the job. “Af¬ 
ter 51/2 months,” says Sgt. Michael 
Senter, 24, of San Antonio, Texas, 
“there’s a sense of relief. We’re part of 
something that’s going to be in the his¬ 
tory books.” With U.S. troops already 


moving closer to the Saudi-Kuwaiti bor¬ 
der to begin the ground war, the senti¬ 
ment is shared. A sign on one Army 
truck moving north in the desert read, 
“Baghdad or bust.” Another said sim¬ 
ply, “It’s party time.” For now, at least, 
the optimism of the troops seems infec¬ 
tious. “The war starting means my 
troops are one day closer to going 
home,” says 1st Lt. Hussein Ibrahim, of 
Wichita, Kan. “I’m confident we can do 
the job, and we’ll get it over with soon.” 

The SCUD threat. Maybe. American 
B-52 bombers and A-10 “Wart Hog” 
attack aircraft have done heavy dam¬ 
age to two mechanized and two ar¬ 
mored divisions of Saddam Hussein’s 
elite Republican Guards, the key to his 
ability to wage a sustained war. Allied 


bombing has also taken Hussein’s sta¬ 
tionary SCUD missile launchers, but as 
he showed with those he launched at 
Israel and Saudi Arabia, he is able to 
conceal his mobile SCUD-B truck- 
mounted launchers, which carry 250- or 
500-pound warheads. After two days, 
intelligence officials estimated that 
Hussein still had some 25 mobile 
launchers left, and it is possible he 
could still launch a chemical warhead 
or a devastating fuel-air explosive, 
which packs roughly 30 percent more 
explosive power than a conventional 
bomb, against Israel or allied troops in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Despite the lopsided start to the war, 
dislodging Saddam Hussein from Ku¬ 
wait could still prove difficult if he de- 


them and crippled their efforts to as- 
! semble a united front. A follower of 
Iraqi-backed Palestinian terrorist Abu 
Nidal gunned down the top two security 
officials of the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization. The killings have devastated 
the organization, already hard hit by the 
cutoff of Saudi subsidies and the loss of 
revenues from the gulf countries. Abu 
lyad, PLO Chairman Yassir Arafat’s 
right-hand man who was killed in the 


attack, was the group’s intelligence 
chief and helped keep the diverse Pal¬ 
estinian faetions under the PLO um¬ 
brella. Abu al-Hol, another murdered 
senior official, headed PLO operations 
in Israel, Jordan and the occupied terri¬ 
tories. Their deaths leave Arafat the 
symbolic head of a movement that has a 


shattered infrastructure, severe finan¬ 
cial troubles and the contempt of half 
the Arab regimes. 

Even if Hussein is quickly defeated, 
the Saudis will not emerge unscathed 
from this conflict. The House of Saud 
will have to answer criticism for bring¬ 
ing in outsiders to settle an Arab family 
quarrel, and it will have to defend its 
title as the custodian of Islam’s two ho¬ 
liest places, Mecca and Medina, when 


other Muslims think the United States 
saved the family’s throne. Asks one 
Arab analyst, “How can the Saudi ule¬ 
ma [religious scholars] explain that a 
Muslim country goes to war against an¬ 
other Islamic country using non-Mus¬ 
lims? The Palestinians will use it against 
them. The fundamentalists will use it 


against them. A lot of people will jump 
on the bandwagon.” 

A difficult choice. The war has under¬ 
lined a dilemma common to all the gulf 
sheikdoms: the need for a real gulf de¬ 
fense force. But it does not relieve the 
gulf states’ anxiety about relying too 
much on their armies, which in the past 
have overthrown the royal families in 
other Arab countries. The Saudi rulers 
may have to consider either instituting a 
draft, with all its implications for their 
rule, or relying on outsiders and leaving 
themselves vulnerable to the charge 
that they are kept in power by the West. 
Says Professor Waterbury: “This crisis 
has cut to the bone of the regime’s rela¬ 
tions with its own society.” 

The greatest danger is that the grow¬ 
ing conflict between the Arab people 
and their rulers will be twisted into a 
battle between Islam and the West, 
blamed not on the failings of Arab gov¬ 
ernments but on the West’s support for 
Israel, its desire to control the Arabs’ 
destiny and its thirst for Arab oil. Islamic 
fundamentalists in Jordan, Algeria and 
elsewhere already are using that mes¬ 
sage to undermine existing regimes. Says 
Sheik Abdel Minem Abu Zant, a Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood member of Parliament 
in Jordan, “It is not a war between Iraq 
and the U.S., but rather one between 
Islam and the infidels.” His fellow Mus¬ 
lim Brother in Egypt, Ma’amoun al- 
Odeibi, echoes the call. The United 
States “invaded” Saudi Arabia for oil, 
he argues, and though the Americans 
may go home afterward, “everything will 
be under their command.” 


By Louise Lief with Richard Z. ChesnoffandJihan 
el-Tahri IN Amman, Daoud Kuttab and David Makovsky 
IN Jerusalem and Gordon R. Robison in Cairo 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

Air power’s 
ultimate test 

For 70 years, the apostles of air power 
claimed bombing would make ground wars 
obsolete. Now they have a chance to prove it 


cides to fight to the end, as he well 
may. “If he backed off,” says Jordanian 
Gen. Abdul-hadj Majali, who knows 
Hussein personally, “he knows he 
would not survive.” Already, Hussein 
has surprised the allied air forces by 
stepping up his air defenses after their 
initial pounding. Senior Air Force com¬ 
manders in Saudi Arabia also believe he 
is holding back some of his fighter and 
attack aircraft to be used to support his 
ground troops once the allies cross the 
Kuwaiti border. Ground commanders 
under General Schwarzkopf also worry 
that the air war has not taken out Iraq’s 
artillery, which is first-rate and was used 
to punishing effect in the eight-year war 
with Iran. Only a relatively small per¬ 
centage of Iraq’s tanks are modern Sovi¬ 
et T-72s, and most of them are in the 
hands of his elite Republican Guards, 
whose positions in southern Iraq were 
targeted for “rototilling” by B-52 strate¬ 
gic bombers. Still, the Iraqi leader began 
the war with about twice as many tanks 
as the allied forces, an advantage that 
will not be overcome with air power 
alone. “This operation was orchestrated 
over months of planning like a fine bal¬ 
let,” says a senior Pentagon official. 
“But it’s not a one-act ballet.” 

The second act. Even before a full 
ground campaign gets underway, it is 
likely that the allies will use ground-at¬ 
tack aircraft and bombers to demolish 
the remaining SCUD launchers and to 
continue pounding the four Republican 
Guards armored and mechanized divi¬ 
sions behind the Iraqis’ front lines. 
Roads and supply lines will be among 
the next targets, and Saddam Hussein’s 
front-line troops, considered much infe¬ 
rior to the Republican Guards, could 
find themselves isolated. “They’re going 
to be trapped in a killing zone,” says one 
knowledgeable official. 

Intelligence officials say the front¬ 
line troops are well supplied with food 
and ammunition. But water could run 
out as early as this week. Again, intelli¬ 
gence estimates are all over the lot, but 
some say as many as 200,000 of the 
530,000 Iraqi troops now in Kuwait 
might defect from non-Republican 
Guards units. There would be some¬ 
thing right and fitting about such an 
end, if after the awesome war in the air, 
Saddam Hussein’s defeat on the ground 
came because his men ran short of wa¬ 
ter and will. ■ 


By Brian Duffy with peter cary, carla anne 
Robbins, Joseph L, Galloway and Mike Tharp in Saudi 
Arabia, David Makovsky in Israel, Richard Z. Chesnoff 
IN Jordan, Stephen J. hedges in Turkey, robin knight in 
London, Bruce B. Auster, Kenneth t. Walsh, Gloria 
Border and Louise Lief in Washington 


The modern theory of 
air power was born in 
British-controlled Iraq 
in the 1920s, when the 
Royal Air Force handi¬ 
ly put down uprisings 
by bombing villages. On the same ground 
70 years later, the overwhelming force of 
the allies’ air power at last may be vindi¬ 
cating the proposition that wars —real 
wars —can be won in the skies. 

In the war against Iraq, a combination 
of modern technology and post-cold-war 
politics has freed American and allied 


pilots from some of the constraints that 
frustrated previous apostles of air power. 
Precision-guided bombs and highly accu¬ 
rate cruise missiles allowed U.S. com¬ 
manders to attack strategic targets, even 
in crowded urban areas like downtown 
Baghdad, without worrying too much 
about errant bombs killing civilians. 
Moreover, the diminished Soviet threat 
has left America freer to throw its most 
advanced weapons at Iraq with less fear 
that they might fall into Soviet hands and 
be turned against the United States in 
World War III. Finally, although his stat¬ 
ed objective is evicting the Iraqis from 


Kuwait, President Bush — a former Navy 
bomber pilot — has not allowed Hussein’s 
forces any sanctuary behind the Iraqi 
border, and no neighboring country has ' 
offered the Iraqis safe haven either. 

Billy Mitchell, updated. The target list 
for the massive allied air strike, which 
began January 17 at 3:01 a.m. Baghdad 
time when the first of 114 Tomahawk 
cruise missiles slammed into power 
plants, military headquarters and missile 
sites, could have come straight out of the 
treatises of Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell and 
other air-power pioneers of the 1920s. 

The object of an air war, 
Mitchell said, is to crush the 
enemy’s power to make war 
and his will to resist. The Tom¬ 
ahawks and the 1,059 bombers 
and attack jets that followed in 
quick succession in the first 14 
hours of the war struck at Iraqi 
weapons industries, air-de¬ 
fense units, communications, 
fuel supplies and electrical 
generators and at Iraq’s politi¬ 
cal-command structure —and 
scored direct hits on the Min¬ 
istry of Defense, Saddam Hus- ' 

sein’s Presidential Palace and i 

the headquarters of his Ba’ath 
Party. Fbced SCUD missile sites were de¬ 
stroyed; 11 mobile sites were later located 
and hit —though not before Hussein was 
able to launch a desperate, and largely 
ineffective, missile attack on Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. Iraqi airfields were pound¬ 
ed by precision-guided bombs and spe¬ 
cialized munitions —carried on British 
Tornados —that scattered cratering 
bomblets and mines over the runways, 
then were subjected to devastating “roto¬ 
tilling” attacks by carpet-bombing B-52s. 

By the 18th, allied air superiority was 
so firmly established that the massive B- 
52s could begin carpet-bombing the four 




Flak alley. Antiaircraft fire erupts in Baghdad. 
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elite armored and mechanized divisions 
of Iraqi Republican Guards just north of 
Kuwait. Other bombers and attack jets 
carrying laser-guided bombs returned to 
Baghdad to hit military communications 
centers in an effort to cut off troops in 
Kuwait from their commanders — hoping 
to weaken or even eliminate opposition 
from Iraqi ground forces. “We’re waiting 
for the kids cooking in the desert to be¬ 
come defectors,” said a House Intelli¬ 
gence Committee source. 

At stake immediately is whether 
America and its allies will be spared a 
bloody ground assault against prepared 


fortifications, a battle that could cost tens 
of thousands of casualties with thousands 
killed. The longer-term issue is whether 
the Iraqi war will prove, as Mitchell imag¬ 
ined, that the mere threat of aerial attack 
can be enough to crush the will of an 
enemy. The apparent early success of 
American F-117 Stealth fighters and 
Tomahawk cruise missiles may already 
have assured that future Saddam Hus¬ 
seins will know that the United States can 
strike with little risk to itself and with 
deadly accuracy from hundreds of miles 
away. On the other hand, if air power 
cannot defeat the exposed Iraqi troops in 


the desert, it will be hard to argue that it 
ean work anywhere else — at least short of 
a strategic nuclear strike. As a senior Air 
Force commander in Saudi Arabia said, 
“If we had to pick one spot in the world to 
have an air force fight, we picked it.” 

The first evidence from the gulf sug¬ 
gests that high technology has produced 
another revolution in air power as dra¬ 
matic as the earlier ones wrought by 
modern metallurgy and jet engines. The 
key elements of the revolution; 

■ Precision, at iast. The overblown claims 
for precision bombing that go back to 
World War II led many critics to claim — 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

even in the face of new technologies — 
that precision bombing is a contradiction 
in terms. The specter of the hundreds of 
thousands of civilians killed by bombs in 
World War II has haunted U.S. presi¬ 
dents who have contemplated the use of 
strategic bombing since. 

In the Air Force’s 1986 raid on Tripoli, 
Libya, laser-guided bombs failed to live 
up to the promises made for them. But 


films — admittedly selected for public 
viewing by U.S. commanders in the 
gulf—showing laser-guided bombs from 
F-llls and F-117s threading through the 
doors of a SCUD missile storage hangar 
in Kuwait, plunging down the air shaft of 
an Iraqi air defense headquarters and 
reaming out the core of what Air Force 
Commander Lt. Gen. Charles Horner 
wryly called “my counterpart’s head¬ 
quarters” in Baghdad suggest that the 
technology has at last come of age. 


Laser-guided bombs glide to their im¬ 
pact point following the reflection of a 
laser beam aimed at the target by the 
attacking aircraft. The pilot or weapons 
officer lines up the target in the cross 
hairs of an infrared night-vision sight, 
which automatically slues a laser beam 
onto the target at the same time; an opti¬ 
cal detector on the nose of the bomb 
looks for the reflected beam and adjusts 
its glide path by moving tail fins to steer 
precisely to the target. 



The high-technology war 


■ E-3 AWACS 

The Airborne Warning and Control System, a 
modified 707, carries a huge radar to detect 
and track all aircraft within 300 or more miles, 
along with communications links to direct 
fighters to their targets and to control traffic. 
When enemy aircraft are detected, controllers 
relay the information on the general location 
of the target to fighters. As the fighters 
approach, they use their own airborne search 
radar to pinpoint the target. Information on 
ground targets can also be relayed via AWACS 
to bombers and attack jets. 


To coordinate more than a thousand 
aircraft, the Air Force is using a 
complex system that gathers 
intelligence from spy satellites, radar 
planes and eavesdropping equipment, 
analyzes the data and locates targets, 
and then assigns missions to attack 
aircraft. The Navy has a parallel 
system based on aircraft carriers. 


■ Satellites 

Bectronrc cameras on 
photoreconnaissance 
satellites transmit 
real-time images to 
ground stabons; other 
satellites eavesdrop on 
radio communications 
and watch for missiles. 


Before bombers and battlefield-support 
aircraft can operate freely, enemy 
surface-to-air missile installations and 
radars have to be destroyed or shut down. 
A variety of smart weapons are designed 
to do the job, along with radar-evading 
Stealth filters and electronic jammers. 
Some of the same weapons were used to 
take out heavily defended targets such as 
fixed surface-to-surface missile launchers. 


■ E-8AJSTARS 

Radars aboard these 
converted 707s spot 
annored vehicles and 
other ground forces. 
Other surveillance 
aircraft listen for radar 
and radio signals to 


■ AIM-9 Sidewinder if 

The heat-seeking Sidewinder missile homes 
in on the infrared emissions given off by the 
engines of the enemy aircraft. Newer versions 
can be fired head-on at the target. 


F-117A 

The Stealth fighter is designed so that 
incoming radar sisals are either 
deflected to the side or absorbed; only 
a small fraction of the signal is 
reflected back toward the radar site to 
give away the plane's Irxation. 


Controlling the air battle j 


Defeating enemy air defenses 
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The F-117s, which missed their mark in 
their first operational use during the 
United States invasion of Panama in De¬ 
cember 1989, also appear to have hit their 
stride. “You pick precisely which target 
you want,” said Air Force Col. Alton 
Whitley, whose F-117, nicknamed the 
“Toxic Avenger,” dropped the first 
bomb on targets in Baghdad. “You can 
get the men’s room or the ladies’ room.” 

In its first wartime outing, the $1 mil¬ 
lion Tomahawk sea-launched cruise mis¬ 


sile was at least equally impressive. “The 
accuracy was absolutely phenomenal, be¬ 
yond our wildest expectations,” said one 
Navy official of the Tomahawk missile 
strikes. Of the 51 power plants, military 
headquarters, command and control fa¬ 
cilities and fixed surface-to-air-missile 
sites targeted in the initial wave, 50 were 
hit dead on. “The Tomahawk is [an] in¬ 
credible system,” said one astonished 
military officer in the gulf. 

Looking out over Baghdad Thursday 


morning, CNN reporters said the city 
looked absolutely normal — except for 
the total destruction of precise targets, 
including refineries, microwave anten¬ 
nas on the roof of the main telecommu 
nications center and the Ministry of De¬ 
fense. At Dresden, Germany, in 1945, 
British and U.S. bombers dropped some 
3,000 tons of bombs and killed as many 
as 135,000 civilians. In the first 36 hours 
against Iraq, allied bombers dropped a 
greater tonnage, and even according to 
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EF-111 Raven 

Electronic warfare planes carry transmitters 

that blanket enemy radar screens with 

noise or create false echoes by recording J 


a HARM 

The High-speed 
Anti-Radiation Missile, 
which homes in on radar 
signals from surfece-to-air 
missile sites, forces the 
defender to make a difficult 
choree; either turn his 
radars off or turn them on 
and have them destroyed. 


Specialized weapons 


Once enemy air defenses 
are destroyed, bombers 
and attack jets can fly 
directly over targets with a 
their bomb loads. 

■ Maverick 

Designed to destroy tanks and other^ 
vehicles, the Maverick air-to-grouncMrii 
flies under its own control after (he pilot locks 
on its TV or infrared 



// 


» GBU-15 

A TV camera mounted on the nose of the 
GBU-15 glide bomb transmits a picture to 
the weapons officer aboard the attack 
aircraft, who can "fly the bomb to its target 
by manipulating a joystick. 


P Tomahawk TLAM-C 

After launch from sea, the Tomahawk cruise 
missile flies at 550 mph at low altitude to a 
target up to 600 miles distant, carrying a 
1,000-pound warhead. 



■ JP233 runway 
attack munitions 

Carried on the British Tornado, 
the JP233 dispenses 30 
cratering bombs and 215 
delayed-action mines to break 
up the pavement of an enemy 
runway and hinder repair 
vehicles. A Tornado can carry 
two JP233S. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

Iraqi claims killed only 23 civilians. 

The results are sure to be seized on by 
the Navy, Air Force and defense industry 
as a vindication of high-technology 
weaponry. Still, the Air Force’s habit of 
forgoing $50,000 smart bombs so it can 
buy more $50 million airplanes may yet 
prove a mistake: Stocks of laser- and 
television-guided bombs may be rapidly 
depleted in the first few days of Opera¬ 
tion Desert Storm, forcing reliance on 
unguided, “dumb” bombs thereafter. 

■ Massive force. Not only did the United 
States have an enormous arsenal of 
high-technology weaponry but this time 
it used most of it. For the first time, 
nearly all of the Penta¬ 
gon’s First World hard¬ 
ware was turned against a 
Third World opponent. 

Gen. Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said the 
United States used “ev¬ 
ery tool in the toolbox” in 
the initial attacks. 

One factor behind the 
decision to hold nothing 
back was the end of the 
cold war. Both Toma¬ 
hawks and Stealth fight¬ 
ers were proposed for 
the 1986 U.S. raid on 
Tripoli, but top officials 
vetoed the idea. The 
Stealth fighter was being 
kept under wraps so as 
not to compromise its 
“real” mission: clearing a 
path through Soviet air defenses for nu¬ 
clear-armed bombers in World War III. 
Likewise, officials were concerned that 
if a Tomahawk malfunctioned and 
crashed unexploded, the Libyans might 
turn it over to the Soviets, revealing the 
guidance technology also used to steer 
nuclear-armed cruise missiles. 

The allied air assault, says military his¬ 
torian John Keegan, “is the largest since 
the 1,000-bomber raids of the Second 
World War.” The gradual escalation of 
air attacks in Vietnam, by contrast, al¬ 
lowed time for the North Vietnamese to 
recover, rebuild and resupply forces — 
and to develop new defensive tactics. 

■ The answer to air defenses. General 
Horner said pilots who flew in Vietnam 
found Iraqi air defenses “as tough or 
tougher than anything they’ve ever 
seen.” Rep. David McCurdy, a member 
of the House Intelligence Committee, 
added that “next to Moscow, Baghdad 
is the most heavily defended target we 
might ever have planned to go against.” 

In Vietnam, Soviet-built surface-to-air 


missile batteries took a heavy toll on 
American fighter-bombers; in 1967, 326 
jets were shot down. SAMs were so effec¬ 
tive that the Air Force decided against 
using B-52s over Hanoi during the Roll¬ 
ing Thunder air strikes of 1965-68. 

But this time, a combination of ra¬ 
dar-evading Stealth, radar-confusing 
electronic jammers and radar-hunting 
F-4G Wild Weasels apparently shut 
down almost all of Iraq’s large SAM 
sites in the first few hours. “We com¬ 
pletely blanked them out, we blinded 
them,” said one military official of the 
electronic measures. Although many 
SAMs were fired, jamming was appar¬ 
ently so effective that only one allied 
plane, an F/A-18 based on the carrier 


USS Saratoga, was hit by missile fire in 
the first two days of the war. 

In approaching a defended target, 
powerful jammers — the Air Force EF-111 
Raven and EC-130H Compass Call —fly 
holding patterns about 100 miles off. 
Their jamming transmitters blanket ene¬ 
my early-warning radars with electrical 
noise, filling their screens with a haze of 
false targets. In a typical operation, two 
Wild Weasels would then slip through in 
company with an attack aircraft. Up to 50 
miles away from a SAM site, the Wild 
Weasels can fire High-speed Anti-Radi¬ 
ation Missiles that home in on the SAM’s 
radar transmitter; the missile warhead 
explodes in a hail of thousands of steel 
cubes to destroy the radar antenna. The 
attack aircraft can then complete its 
bomb run in comparative safety. 

The hard-to-detect Stealths and the 
low-flying, unmanned Tomahawks of¬ 
fered another way to slip through air 
defenses, especially to strike at critical 
targets in the first minutes of the war, 
particularly fixed SCUD sites in Western 


Iraq that posed the greatest —though, as 
subsequent events all too clearly showed, 
not the only —threat to Israel. 

The Iraqi air defense system was prob¬ 
ably also simply saturated, unable to 
cope with hundreds of incoming planes 
at once. And the ability of Stealth fight¬ 
ers, F-llls, A-6s and other U.S. fighters 
and attack aircraft to operate at night 
added to the tactical surprise and to the 
American advantage. 

Antiaircraft fire continued from prob¬ 
ably hundreds of small, mobile guns, and 
claimed seven allied planes by early Sat¬ 
urday morning in the gulf. But with close 
to 4,000 sorties flown, that amounted to 
an almost unbelievably low attrition rate 
of 0.2 percent. Air planners usually count 
on a 3 percent attrition 
rate on the first day. 

After shutting down 
the large SAMs—which 
pose the only real threat 
to high-flying aircraft — 
U.S. and allied pilots 
could fly above 10,000 
feet, out of the range of 
the guns, and dive down 
only at the last minute for 
the attack. The decision 
to include vulnerable B- 
52s in the initial attack 
plan reflected the high 
confidence of the plan¬ 
ners in their ability to shut 
down Iraqi air defenses. 
■ Command and control. 
The snafus that plagued 
joint operations between 
different services in the 
past have not been evi¬ 
dent in the opening days of Desert 
Storm. In the 1983 U.S. invasion of Gre¬ 
nada, Navy and Army units were unable 
to communicate with one another be¬ 
cause of incompatible radios. “This bat¬ 
tle will go down in the history books, due 
to the complexity of coordinating and 
executing this strike from a variety of 
countries,” said Ezer Weizman, former 
Israeli defense minister and former head 
of the Israeli Air Force. Raids were 
timed so planes could hit a target min¬ 
utes after a Tomahawk had softened it 
up; electronic combat aircraft, fighter es¬ 
corts and refueling tankers were all as¬ 
sembled in exactly the right place at the 
right time to support attacking aircraft. 

Two Airborne Warning and Control 
System (AWACS) planes, the Air 
Force’s E-3 and the Navy’s E-2C Hawk- 
eye, played a crucial role in the orches¬ 
tration. One E-3 and its radar system 
can keep track of as many as 2,000 air¬ 
craft at once, displaying their locations, 
altitudes, speeds and headings on some 
(continued on Page 39) 



Air power. Ground crews wheel a 2,000-lb. bomb out to a waiting F-16. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 


‘ALL THE TOOLS IN THE TOOLBOX’ 



F-117 Stealth. Radar-deflecting shape evades detection; 
night-vision targeting system delivers laser-guided bombs; 
subsonic; 30 used on heavily defended targets in initial attack. 


Tomahawk TLAM-C. 114 launched from ships in initial attack; 
flies at low altitude on preprogrammed course; range, 600 miles; 
accuracy, about 10 feet; carries 1,000-lb. warhead. 
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F-lllF. Two-seat, long-range 
bomber; infrared, night-vision 
targeting system and ground¬ 
mapping radar permit precise 
nighttime attacks; carries 
laser-guided bombs or as 
much as 9 tons of unguided 
ordnance; 62 deployed in gulf. 

Tornado. Two-seat air-to-air 
and air-to-ground fighter; used 
by British and Saudi air 
forces; ground-attack version 
can carry JP233 runway attack 
munitions, which dump 
hundreds of bomblets and 
mines to crater enemy airfield 
and hinder repairs. 

B-52G. Three-decade-old 
strategic bomber; 26, modified 
for conventional missions, 
deployed in the region; carries 
huge, 20-ton payload for 
striking area targets; used 
against Iraqi airfields and 
Republican Guard troop 
concentrations. 
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A-6E Intruder. Principal 
carrier-based heavy attack jet; 
subsonic; can carry up to 9 
tons of bombs; equipped with 
infrared targeting system and 
ground-mapping radar for 
night attacks; about 100 
deployed on carriers. 
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A-10. Premier battlefield- 
support jet; armed with a 
gigantic, armor-piercing 30- 
mm cannon and Maverick 
antitank missiles; slow-moving 
but heavily protected titanium 
“bathtub” shields pilot from 
ground fire; 120 in gulf 


AH-64 Apache. Army 
battlefield-support helicopter; 
equipped with laser-guided 
Hellfire missiles to destroy 
armored vehicles, ground- 
attack rockets to hit trucks; 
reportedly used in special 
operation in Kuwait. 

A-7E Corsair. Small, 
subsonic, carrier-based attack 
jet; saw considerable service in 
Vietnam; has night jail-weather 
capability; now being replaced 
on carriers by the FjA-lS but 

48 in theater; still considered 
reliable and highly survivable. 

AV-8B Harrier. Used by 
Marines; able to take off and 
land vertically; can operate 
close to the battlefield, 
carrying up to 8 tons of 
ordnance, including laser- 
guided bombs and Maverick 
antitank missiles; 150 in gulf. 
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Allow us to introduce the Accord Wagon from Honda. If the 
appearance is somewhat familiar, don’t be surprised. 

After all, we took the very best features of the Accord Sedan. 
Then added the spaciousness of a wagon. 

The result is quite astonishing. This car not only holds you, 
your passengers and your cargo. It also holds the road. 

Drive the Accord Wagon, and you’ll discover the cargo area 
isn’t all that’s bigger. Beneath the low, sleek hood you’ll find a 140 
horsepower, 2.2 liter, 16-valve fuel-injected engine. 

The double wishbone suspension smooths out corners and 
eases bumps. Which always gets a nice response. 

The interior is built for comfort. A power moonroof gives the 
cabin an open, airy feeling. And there’s ample head and legroom 
for your family. No matter how extended. 

All creature comforts are thoughtfully placed within your line 
of sight. And your reach. Power windows, door locks and mirrors. 
A High-Power AM/FM stereo cassette. Air conditioning. Cmise 
control. And an adjustable steering column. They’re all here. 

In the rear cargo area, you’ll find three storage compartments. 
A cargo cover and eargo net. An extra wide tailgate opening. Like 
the interior itself, we could go on and on. 

All in all, you couldn’t ask for much more from a wagon. But 
more is what you’ll get. A Supplemental Restraint System (SRS) 
driver’s side airbag is standard equipment. As well as a remote 
entry system to make getting into the car easier. 

The Accord Wagon. Just one more big idea. From Honda. 
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Tlie Accord Wagon 






and built on it. 














■ THE GULF WAR 

F-4G Wild Weasel. First 
developed in Vietnam to 
counter Soviet-built surface- 
to-air missiles (SAMs); 
supersonic fighter-bomber 
equipped with 52 antennas 
and special electronic gear, 
operated by crew member in 
rear seat, to take bearings on 
SAM radars; carries High¬ 
speed Anti-Radiation Missiles 
which home in on radar 
emissions and explode 
fragmenting warheads to 
destroy antennas; also carries 
Maverick missiles and cluster 
bombs; 36 deployed in gulf; 
played major role in taking 
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F/A-18 Hornet. Single-seat, 
dual-role (air-to-air or air-to- 
ground) carrier-based fighter; 
formidable air-to-ground radar 
and targeting system delivers 
laser-guided bombs; more 
than 100 on carriers; used to 
strike Iraqi SCUD missile sites 
in western Iraq. 

F-16 Fighting Falcon. 

Dual-role, single-seat jet; 
nimble air-to-air fighter, can 
abo carry a few tons of 
ground-attack ordnance; some 
equipped with LANTIRN 
navigation and targeting pods 
for night attack; 120 in gulf 

F-15 Eagle. Principal air- 
superiority fighter in U.S. and 
Saudi airforces; top speed of 
Mach 2.5; carries four heat¬ 
seeking and four radar-guided 
air-to-air missiles; more than 
100 in gulf plus at least 24 
two-seat F-15E versions for 
ground attack. 

F-14 Tomcat. Two-seat, 
twin-engine air-superiority 
fighter for Navy; powerful 
radar and infrared detector 
can spot enemy aircraft well 
beyond visual range; carries 
mix of heat-seeking and radar- 
guided air-to-air missiles; 
more than 100 on carriers. 
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SA-3. One of several types of 
Soviet-supplied antiaircraft 
missile; most of Iraq’s 100 
medium-range and 100 short- 
range batteries apparently 
destroyed in first hours of war; 
other Iraqi air defenses 
include numerous radar- 
guided guns. 

IVIiG-29. Modem, Soviet-built, 
highly capable air-to-air 
fighter; comparable in some 
ways to U.S. F-15; Iraq 
reportedly has had difficulty 
maintaining the 30 or so of 
these aircraft in its inventory; 
Iraqi models may not be 
equipped with Soviet radar. 

Mirage Fl-EQ. Iraq’s best 
air-to-air fighter, flown by the 
best pilots; French-built; 30 
equipped with radar and heat¬ 
seeking and radar-guided air- 
to-air missiles; 64 assigned to 
ground-attack squadrons 
probably lack radars needed to 
spot enemy aircraft. 

MiG-25. Soviet-built, high- 
altitude interceptor; equipped 
with long-range radar capable 
of detecting high-flying targets 
at a distance of up to 100 
miles; poses greatest threat to 
slow, nonmaneuvering targets 
such as B-52s; 25 in 
inventory. 
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20 computer screens manned by con¬ 
trollers. Aircraft can be identified as 
friend or foe through an electronic sys¬ 
tem carried on all U.S. aircraft that 
transmits an encoded signal. When an 
enemy plane is spotted, controllers alert 
fighters over a jamproof radio link. The 
Navy’s F-14 fighters have a data link al¬ 
lowing an AWACS computer to talk di¬ 
rectly to the F-14’s radar computer; the 
location of enemy fighters appears di¬ 
rectly on the pilot’s electronic display. 

Data on ground targets picked up by 
radio-eavesdropping planes, spy satel¬ 
lites and radar-detecting equipment can 
also be relayed to attack aircraft via an 
AWACS. Attack jets assigned to strike 
mobile SCUD missile launchers were or¬ 
dered to orbit Iraqi airspace, waiting for 
intelligence-gathering planes and satel¬ 
lites to pick up telltale infrared signa¬ 
tures from SCUDs being fueled or fired. 
The intelligence was transmitted directly 
to a command center in Saudi Arabia, 
and the target’s coordinates were relayed 
to the AWACS and to the attack jets. 

Finally, the AWACS perform the vital, 
if mundane, function of air-traffic con¬ 
trol: The more than 1,000 jets used in the 
operation amount to more than one 
fourth of the total number of civilian jet 
airliners in the entire United States. 

Testing the theory. It is still too early to 
tell whether air power alone can win the 
war—realizing Billy Mitchell’s prophecy 
that “future invasions into the heart of an 
enemy country will be made by aircraft.” 
Mitchell, who proved to a disbelieving 
Navy that a bomb dropped from an air- 


order” put together by Horner over 
the past five months has smoothly in¬ 
tegrated aircraft of different military 
services and all the different missions 
that must be orchestrated with pin¬ 
point timing. Continuously circling 
AWACS planes serve as Horner’s 
headquarters in the sky and as air¬ 
borne traffic controllers. 

In a break with usual patterns, air 
forces of different nations were pro¬ 
grammed to work together, instead of 
being assigned separate targets. One 
mission saw Air Force F-15s and Navy 
electronic-jamming planes escorting a 
Saudi aircraft that left four craters on 
an Iraqi airfield runway. “We couldn’t 
have taken a pickup truck, put those 
bombs [in it] and laid them out there 
any more accurately,” says the man 
who put it all together. 


By Bruce B. Auster and 
Douglas Pasternak 


GETTING IT RIGHT 

Precise plans 
in the air 

O peration Desert Storm, the most 
extraordinarily complex military 
action since D-Day, has unleashed the 
largest air war in history. 

Aircraft from seven na¬ 
tions and all branches of 
the U.S. military have 
flown more than 1,000 mis¬ 
sions per day, striking Iraqi 
missile sites, command 
and control centers, air 
bases and troops with re¬ 
markable accuracy. 

Desert Storm’s thun¬ 
derous air phase has 
worked because military 
planners established a 


clear chain of 
by mistakes dating to Vietnam —and 
more recent command confusion in 
Lebanon in 1982-83 and during the 
1983 attack on Grenada—the military 
has done it right this time. “There 
was one plan, one commander in 
chief and one Air Force command¬ 
er,” says a senior defense official. 

That Air Force commander, and 
the chief architect of the 
plan, is Lt. Gen. Charles 
Horner, a combat veteran 
who flew more than 100 
combat missions in F-105s 
over North Vietnam in 
1965 and 1967. But in con¬ 
trast to the days when 
Lyndon Johnson picked 
targets from the White 
House, Horner has been 
at the controls of Desert 
Storm’s air forces. 

The single “air-tasking 



Planner in chief 



Precision. Former HQ, Iraqi Air Force 


plane could sink a battleship, declared in 
1925 that “air battles ... will be so deci¬ 
sive and of such far-reaching effect that 
nations losing them will be willing to ca¬ 
pitulate without resorting to a further 
contest on land and water on account of 
the degree of destruction which would be 
sustained by the country subjected to un¬ 
restricted air attack.” 

It never quite worked out that way. 
The huge buildup of the bomber fleets in 
America and Britain in the years leading 
up to World War II was testimony to the 
belief in Mitchell’s theories and those of 
Italian Maj. Gen. Giulio Douhet, who in 
1920 foresaw the massive strategic- 
bombing campaigns of the Second World 
War. “To have command of the air is to 
have victory,” he proclaimed. 

Yet in 1941, a British analysis revealed 


that of RAF bomber crews who thought 
they had hit their target, only 1 in 3 had 
gotten within 5 miles of it. Radar-guided 
antiaircraft artillery and night fighters 
had suddenly tipped the balance in favor 
of the defender. Douhet and Mitchell 
had claimed that nothing could stop a 
bomber from getting through, but in the 
course of the war nearly 22,000 Allied 
bombers were shot down, killing some 
110,000 crew members. And the terror 
bombing of cities, far from undermining 
morale, only hardened the resolve of 
those attacked and provided a powerful 
source of counterpropaganda. The Stra¬ 
tegic Bombing Survey after the war 
found that German production peaked 
at the very height of the aerial onslaught. 

If the technology failed the theory in 
World War II, politics and geography 
failed the theory in Korea and Vietnam. 
In Korea, political constraints ruled out 
bombing in China or within 12 miles of 
the Soviet border. In Vietnam, the jungle 
canopy and the continual resupply of 
forces from the Soviet Union frustrated 
attempts to cut off war materiel. 

In the early days of Operation Desert 
Storm, the Air Force and the advocates 
of naval air power seem to have re¬ 
gained the upper hand. What remains 
to be decided is whether the Air Force 
will become what Mitchell said it 
would: the instrument that will make 
future wars unnecessary. ■ 


By Stephen Budiansky with 
Bruce B. Auster, William]. Cook 
AND Gloria Borger 
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■ THE GULF WAR 


Can reserves 
do the job? 

Support units are doing well in the desert. But 
combat units have run into serious problems 


The Army poised to 
follow the allied air as¬ 
sault into Kuwait and 
Iraq depends to an un¬ 
precedented degree on 
an untested plank: the 
Army National Guard and Reserve. 
About 60 percent of the total Army- 
trained manpower is in the Reserves or 
the National Guard. Some 162,000 re¬ 
servists from all services have been called 
so far; about 64,000 are already in the 
combat theater. Many of those units are 
performing their combat support func¬ 
tions very well-doing everything from 
ferrying troops and equipment to the 
battle zone to repairing their tanks, cook¬ 
ing their food and giving them quick 
medical care. “Reserve combat support 
units are sure as heck going to be stand¬ 
ing shoulder to shoulder with combat 
units,” says Stephen Duncan, assistant 
secretary of defense for Reserve affairs. 

Unready for war. On the fighting front 
itself, however, combat reservists have 
proved unequal to their mission of be¬ 
coming, on short notice, combat troops 
who “round out” understaffed Regular 
Army divisions to bring them up to full 
strength. That is no small problem: 
Those Guard units account for one third 
of the combat strength in six of the 
Army’s nine active divisions stationed in 
the United States. The great advantage 
of the existing arrangement is that re¬ 
serves and guardsmen cost less to keep in 
uniform. The great disadvantage is that 
reserves are not combat ready in a quick 
mobilization. “It is very hard to keep up 
to speed with monthly two-day training 
sessions and a two-week summer camp,” 
says Reserve Brig. Gen. Gary Whipple of 
the 256th Louisiana National Guard Bri¬ 
gade. The expectation that a combat Re¬ 
serve unit that trains 39 days a year— 
compared with some 240 days for an ac¬ 
tive division —could be ready to fight in 
the desert was obviously unrealistic. 


Even before the first shots were fired, 
military planners knew they had a prob¬ 
lem—and were moving away from the 
nation’s heavy dependence on part-time 
troops. U.S. News has learned that the 
Army, in a major about-face, has decid¬ 
ed to scrap its plans to rely on reserves 
for actual combat on short notice in fu¬ 
ture conflicts. “We have not had good 
plans for the very rapid movement of 
very heavy forces,” says an Army offi¬ 
cial. “We won’t be caught in that bind 
again.” In effect, the Pentagon is using 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait as the proto¬ 
type for future conflicts. Among the 
new strategy’s key components: 

■ Rapid response. The final report of a 
yearlong Pentagon study of the Total 
Force concludes that “regional conflicts 
and crises —often erupting with very lit¬ 
tle warning —are the most likely future 
threats.” When the threat was a Soviet 
invasion of Europe, the military could 
count on weeks or months of warning 
time, enough to allow reserves to train 
for war. Without the luxury of warning. 
Pentagon planners are now putting a 
premium on building heavy combat units 
capable of quick response —and that 
means greater reliance on active-duty 
forces. That means that the 5,000-man 
Reserve round-out brigades will no lon¬ 
ger move out with early-response regular 
troops. According to the Army’s plan, 
divisions that now have two active and 
one Reserve brigade will in the future 
rely on three active brigades and only 
one Reserve. Round-out brigades for 
Army divisions that aren’t required to 
respond as quickly will also be beefed 
up — manned at 115 percent of capacity — 
to ensure that when needed, they’ll be 
able to deploy at full strength. 

■ Reconstituting the force. The buildup in 
the Saudi desert has come at the same 
time the military is building down the 
force at home. Faced with tighter de¬ 
fense spending, the Pentagon has decid¬ 




ed to keep moving toward sharp reduc¬ 
tions in troop strength —both in active 
forces and in reserves. The Army now 
has 18 active divisions with 730,000 per¬ 
sonnel; by 1995, the active force could 
fall to 12 divisions with 540,000 troops. 
Army planners also intend to cut 10 Re¬ 
serve divisions to six, slashing Reserve 
troops by more than 200,000. 

As part of its strategy, the Pentagon 
plans to create two new cadre divisions, 
which will exist essentially as skeletal 
units that could be fully staffed if hostil¬ 
ities require it. These units would have a 
small administrative staff and little 
equipment and would not cost much to 
maintain in peacetime. It would take 
them about two years’ lead time to recon¬ 
stitute. The decision to create cadre divi¬ 
sions is a blow to reserves because it 
would allow the Pentagon to cut back 
their number, saving even more money 
than would be saved by shifting active 
forces to reserves, which has been the 
current cost-saving plan. But Congress — 
its antennas attuned to the still powerful 
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The 256th. Louisiana guardsmen try to master the 
Bradley fighting vehicle (top) and M-1 tank. 


reserve lobby —has other ideas. It wants 
to reduce the active force and increase 
reliance on the reserves. The showdown 
could come during this year’s budget bat¬ 
tle on the Hill. Ironically, the overall suc¬ 
cess of the reserve call-up before Desert 
Storm, particularly combat support 
units, could undercut the Defense De¬ 
partment’s plan to cut back on reserves. 


To a great extent, the 
problems of the round-out 
divisions are not of their own 
making. Although the total 
Reserve force has added 
about $30 billion in equip¬ 
ment the past three years, 
most National Guard equip¬ 
ment is old. Of 3,640 tanks, 
for instance, only 17 percent 
are newer M-ls. The great 
majority are Vietnam-era 
M-60s; 8 percent are World 
War Il-vintage M-48s. And 
only 8 percent of the Guard’s 
armored personnel carriers 
are M-2 Bradleys; the rest 
are older M-113s. In a 1989 study, the 
General Accounting Office found the re¬ 
serves were hampered by equipment 
shortages, long distances between units 
and limited training time. Chemical com¬ 
panies lacked chemical equipment, an air 
cavalry unit lacked night-vision goggles, a 
field hospital lacked training gear. The 
GAO also found that training exercises 


for guardsmen and reserves did not simu¬ 
late a combat environment. 

Consider the case of the 4,800 soldiers 
in the 256th Louisiana National Guard 
Infantry Brigade. Simply put, when the 
unit was activated last November 8, it 
was not ready for deployment. Last May, 
the brigade’s two mechanized infantry 
battalions traded in their old M-113 ar¬ 
mored personnel carriers for the more 
modern Bradley fighting vehicles. The 
Bradley features sophisticated weapons 
systems, and it takes a Regular Army 
unit 54 days of intense training to learn 
how to drive, maneuver and fight using 
one. The 256th Bradley crews had one 
two-day weekend session and 12 days at 
summer camp training on their new ve¬ 
hicles before they were called to duty. 

An “eye-opener.” To get up to speed, 
the Guard’s crews have been putting in 
long days and nights on the gunnery 
ranges at Fort Polk. They will soon 
transfer to Fort Hood in Texas for a 
month of task-force-maneuver training 
and then, perhaps, a month of desert 
training and war games at the National 
Training Center at Fort Irwin in the 
Mojave Desert. If they hold to that 
schedule, that would put them weeks 
behind the beginning of the ground 
war. “This has really been an eye-open¬ 
er for all of us,” confesses their com¬ 
mander, General Whipple. “But when 
we are through, we will go home the 
best-trained Guard unit in the United 
States.” 

That kind of gritty determination has 
proved to be the saving grace for many 
of the activated Reserve and Guard 
units. Morale is extremely high in the 
brigade, despite the sudden transforma¬ 
tion of members from civilian to soldier. 
And support from their communities is 
extraordinary. Lt. Col. Richard Averitt 
of Pineville, a Vietnam veteran, argues: 
“There is a total difference in the atti¬ 
tude of the communities and the sol¬ 
diers from the Vietnam period. Maybe 
it is because we are going as units, not 
piecemeal replacements.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign 
about the capacities of the 256th is its 
smarts. Whipple says 1,700 of his troops 
are college students and 700 more are 
college graduates. That has made train¬ 
ing on sophisticated equipment rela¬ 
tively easy and has helped integrate the 
brigade with its division counterpart. 

Ultimately, however, the total force 
will be judged by how it fights. Pentagon 
planners already have learned lessons 
from Desert Shield. The real test for the 
reserves lies ahead in Desert Storm. ■ 


By Bruce B. Auster with Peter Cary, 
AND Joseph L. Galloway in Louisiana 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

Saddam Hussein’s 
unholiest allies 

A barroom brawler, he may turn to terror next 


Even if the United 
States and its allies 
hunt down the rest of 
his mobile SCUD 
missile launchers and 
destroy the remainder 
of his Air Force, Saddam Hussein will 
still have one weapon with which to 
lash out at his enemies far from the 
Persian Gulf. He is host to some of the 
world’s most notorious and deadly ter¬ 
rorists—and tiny terrorist 
cells are even harder to tar¬ 
get and to defend against 
than missiles or bombs. 

Around the world, but espe¬ 
cially in Europe and Asia, 
fear is growing that Hussein 
will use that weapon to at¬ 
tack the most vulnerable 
parts of his enemies’ terri¬ 
tory and populations. 

Among the terrorist lumi¬ 
naries now gathered under 
Hussein’s roof are Abut Ab¬ 
bas, the Palestinian ne’er-do- 
well who mounted the 
botched hijacking of the Ital¬ 
ian cruise ship Achille Lauro 
and another bungled attack 
last summer on a beach full 
of tourists in Tel Aviv; Abu 
Ibrahim, a tinkerer-cum-terrorist who 
perfected hard-to-detect suitcase 
bombs like the one concealed in a ra¬ 
dio-cassette player that blew up Pan 
Am Flight 103 over Scotland in Decem¬ 
ber 1989, and members of the Abu Ni- 
dal Organization, who murdered 16 
people at the Rome and Vienna air¬ 
ports in 1985. 

It is Abu Nidal who worries U.S. and 
European intelligence officials —and 
some Arabs —the most. Abul Abbas’s 
terrorist track record contains far more 
misses than hits, and intelligence offi¬ 
cials believe Abu Ibrahim has gone 
into semiretirement, turning his portfo¬ 
lio and his proteges over to a close as¬ 
sociate of Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation Chairman Yassir Arafat’s who 
calls himself “Colonel Hawari.” But 
the Defense Department calls the 
ANO “the most dangerous terrorist or¬ 


ganization in existence.” Even Arafat 
might agree: Intelligence officials say 
that it almost certainly was Abu Nidal, 
operating on behalf of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, who arranged for the murder of 
two of the PLO leader’s top deputies 
last week. 

Worse, there now is Western intelli¬ 
gence evidence suggesting that the Abu 
Nidal Organization and other radical 
Palestinian groups are allying them¬ 


selves with the Lebanese Shiite terror¬ 
ists who bombed the U.S. Embassy and 
Marine barracks in Beirut. In Bulgaria 
not too long ago, several key members 
of the radical Islamic Hezbollah move¬ 
ment were arrested for plotting to as¬ 
sassinate U.S. diplomats. Bulgarian of¬ 
ficials did not have enough evidence to 
hold the Hezbollah members, but intel¬ 
ligence officials say there was credible 
information that the assassination at¬ 
tempt was to have been carried out 
with money and equipment provided 
by the ANO. 

Sleeper agents. Even without assis¬ 
tance, the ANO is a formidable and 
treacherous opponent. Bankrolled by 
Iraq and Libya, the organization has es¬ 
tablished a far-reaching network of safe 
houses, bank accounts, weapons and ex¬ 
plosive caches extending from Europe 
through Asia and Latin America. Intelli¬ 


gence officials familiar with the group’s 
operations say that it typically puts so- 
called sleeper agents in place, some¬ 
times for years at a time. The agents, 
paid and supported with money from 
ANO bank accounts, establish new iden¬ 
tities in the countries they are assigned 
to, hold jobs and even marry—until they 
are activated for terrorist strikes by 
ANO leaders in Baghdad or Tripoli. 

Three suspected ANO terrorists 
were arrested in Lima, Peru, in 1988; 
they had been dating local girls, study¬ 
ing Spanish and drawing maps of po¬ 
tential American targets. Another 
ANO terrorist married a Finnish wom¬ 
an he had met while planning a gre¬ 
nade attack on a sidewalk cafe in 
Rome, settled in the suburbs of Stock¬ 
holm and buried a weapons cache in a 
nearby woodland. FBI officials suspect 
that similar ANO sleepers may have set 
up shop in the United States, perhaps 
hidden among the Palestinian popula¬ 
tions in cities like Los Ange¬ 
les, Detroit and Chicago. 

Law enforcement officials 
have greatly improved their 
cooperation against interna¬ 
tional terrorist groups, but 
the law is impotent when na¬ 
tions decide to make deals 
with terrorists. Authorities in 
Belgium and Sudan have just 
released six of Abu Nidal’s hit 
men. The Belgians swapped 
ANO member Sayed Nasser 
for a family taken hostage by 
the organization from a sail¬ 
boat in the Mediterranean a 
few years back. And the Su¬ 
danese freed five other ANO 
terrorists who murdered sev¬ 
en people —in addition to 
wounding three Americans — 
at a Khartoum hotel in 1988. “All of 
them are unrepentant,” says a knowl¬ 
edgeable American official. “All of 
them say they would do it again.” 

No one knows what the ANO or 
Hussein’s other terrorists might go af¬ 
ter. The prospect that they might strike 
targets inside the United States is less 
likely than that they will hit those in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, sources say. Since Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait August 2, counter¬ 
surveillance has yielded evidence that 
American diplomatic installations in 
Pakistan and Morocco may be the tar¬ 
gets of ANO terrorism. U.S. officials 
say they are also concerned that either 
the ANO or one of the several other 
Palestinian terrorist organizations sup¬ 
ported by Hussein will target U.S. 
troops in Germany. ■ 


By Brian Duffy and Louise Lief 




Fear and loathing. Police guard a Paris airport. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

Not all quiet on 
the Western front 

If the war effort falters, protests will grow 


President Bush re¬ 
cently predicted that if 
a Persian Gulf war be¬ 
came a “long, drawn- 
out conflagration,” 
public support “would 
erode, as it did in the Vietnam con¬ 
flict.” Now that the war has started, 
public opinion analysts argue that the 
president might enjoy only three to four 
weeks of strong support, should the mil¬ 
itary campaign stall and U.S. 
casualties mount. 

Operation Desert Storm, 
tapping a deep-seated Amer¬ 
ican impulse to rally behind a 
president in times of crisis, 
has been greeted with wide¬ 
spread approval, and that 
seems likely to last as long as 
the battle goes well. In a 
Washington Post-ABC News 
poll, 3 out of 4 people sur¬ 
veyed backed the attack on 
Iraq. But the country was 
deeply divided before the 
battle began, and that skepti¬ 
cism could return if things go 
badly. “Americans are 
strongly ambivalent,” says 
Neil Newhouse, a Republi¬ 
can pollster. “They want to 
see us stand up to Saddam Hussein, but 
they don’t want it to cost American 
lives. I don’t think people ever thought 
it would come to this.” 

A problem with overconfidence. The big¬ 
gest public-relations problem facing the 
White House is inflated expectations. 
Like politicians trying to downplay their 
chances in an election, officials repeated¬ 
ly warned against overconfidence, but it 
was hard to resist. The risk: that the 
country would experience a roller coaster 
of emotions, soaring too high on good 
news and then plunging into disillusion¬ 
ment on bad. “Already, people are an¬ 
ticipating a war that’s quite short and 
reasonably painless,” says John Mueller, 
a professor of political science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester. “From Bush’s 
standpoint, that could be really danger¬ 
ous.” Prof. Richard Brody of Stanford, 
an expert on war and public opinion. 


adds that despite the administration’s ef¬ 
forts to keep euphoria in check, a drawn- 
out conflict could provoke an emotional 
backlash against Bush. 

There is a serious dispute inside the 
White House about the political signifi¬ 
cance of the peace movement. Senior 
aides such as Chief of Staff John Sunu- 
nu and Secretary of State James Baker 
dismiss the protesters as well-meaning 
but “misguided individuals” who don’t 


really threaten Bush’s presidency. Bush 
himself seems to support that view, tell¬ 
ing a press conference on Friday: “Yes, 
there is some protest, but this country is 
fundamentally united.” 

However, some younger, middle-level 
staffers and outside strategists—joined 
surprisingly by Vice President Dan 
Quayle — worry that their senior counter¬ 
parts are underestimating the potential 
impact of the peace movement. “They 
are very effective using popular culture 
to move public opinion,” said one Re¬ 
publican strategist, noting the release of 
the “Give Peace a Chance” rock video by 
John Lennon’s son Sean and a host of 
rock stars. Another said of the antiwar 
feeling: “It’s 100 times stronger now than 
at the beginning of Vietnam. And it’s not 
based on an anti-Establishment counter¬ 
culture. They are mainstreamers.” 
Moreover, a third strategist added, the 


’60s protesters are now middle-aged, 
with influential positions in universities 
and the news media, and they can inject 
their ideas into the public debate. 

Both factions agree that the best way 
for Bush to blunt these protests is to win 
a decisive victory in the Persian Gulf and 
to be more aggressive in using the “bully 
pulpit” of his office to convince Ameri¬ 
cans this war is necessary —something 
he’s had trouble doing so far. They also 
know that a successful terrorist attack 
on American civilians, or vivid images of 
a pillaged Kuwait, could galvanize re¬ 
sentment against Saddam Hussein. 

Activists argue that their ranks will 
swell once television brings home the full 
violence of war through live satellite pic¬ 
tures. And the peace movement already 
has a structure in place, ready to exploit 
public doubts if they arise. As the GOP 
strategist noted, the striking thing about 
this movement is its mainstream charac¬ 
ter, drawing from a wider spectrum of 
Americans than did early 
Vietnam protests. In fact, 
much of the energy behind the 
organized peace effort flows 
from Vietnam veterans and 
their families. Churches also 
play a big role. All 32 denomi¬ 
nations in the National Coun¬ 
cil of Churches — representing 
42 million parishioners — 
signed a letter to Bush before 
war broke out, urging him “to 
give peace a chance.” But to 
be effective, these activists 
say, they must avoid the mis¬ 
takes of Vietnam and not de¬ 
nounce the soldiers in the 
field, only the policies that 
sent them there. “Don’t mis¬ 
take the warriors for the war,” 
says Todd Gitlin, a ’60s 
antiwar leader now teaching at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

Last week, one demonstrator in front 
of the White House, Dennis Hartzell, 
recalled a passage in Richard Nixon’s 
memoirs in which the former president 
admits that protesters, marching end¬ 
lessly outside his window, helped per¬ 
suade him to end the war. Says Hartzell: 
“So each one of us does make a differ¬ 
ence when we come out here.” A senior 
official in the Johnson administration, 
deeply involved in the Vietnam War, 
says Bush cannot escape being personal¬ 
ly moved by the protests. “You can’t 
imagine what it’s like,” said the former 
official, who once watched a protester 
set himself on fire beneath his window. 
“Of course you’re affected by it.” ■ 


By Steven V. Roberts with Kenneth 
T. Walsh and Dorian Friedman 




Mainstream protests. Demonstrators outside the White House 
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■ THE GULF WAR 


The very nervy win of CNN 

A network that links the global village shows how to cover a war 


Just an hour after the 
bombing of Baghdad 
began. Bob Furnad’s 
war was already well 
under way. At Cable 
News Network’s At¬ 
lanta headquarters, the senior executive 
producer stood in his darkened control 
room amid a swirl of staffers and televi¬ 
sion monitors, making split-second deci¬ 
sions about what the world would see. 
“You gotta get touchy feely! Show some 
emotion!” he shouted above the din, cut¬ 
ting to a shot of citizen reaction in St. 
Louis. From there, he took 
viewers to the Pentagon, to 
Amman and, for hundreds of 
coffee-logged staffers, to the 
sweet victory of an exclusive 
report from Baghdad. 

Murrow's mantle. January 16 
will be remembered as the 
night Furnad and his CNN 
colleagues carpet-bombed the 
competition. Overnight rat¬ 
ings soared to new highs, best¬ 
ing CBS in 25 big cities and 
suggesting that CNN’s jour¬ 
nalistic success might trans¬ 
late into even better commer¬ 
cial prospects. Former CBS 
News President Fred Friendly 
predicts that the gulf war will 
mark CNN’s broadcasting 
pre-eminence just as Edward 
R. Murrow’s reports during London air 
raids signaled CBS’s reign after World 
War II. Indeed, before Iraqi authorities 
cut off their transmission, CNN Bagh¬ 
dad correspondents Bernard Shaw, John 
Holliman and Peter Arnett offered har¬ 
rowing Murrowesque reports from their 
hotel, using his microphone-out-the- 
window technique to capture the sounds 
of battle. And while some competitors 
trained their cameras on pundits, CNN 
offered the best live-TV transmissions 
from Israel during the first moments of 
the attack on that nation. Across the 
country, more than 200 news directors at 
local affiliates often abandoned their 
own network’s feed to get CNN materi¬ 
al. Ron Bllek of NBC’s Atlanta station 
said he switched to take advantage of 
CNN’s “fresh stuff.” And NBC anchor 
Tom Brokaw interviewed Shaw to find 
out the situation in Baghdad. 


In fact, the gulf war has established 
CNN as an entirely new kind of global 
information system — an intelligence net¬ 
work that serves not only 70 million 
households but also world leaders. Both 
Defense Secretary Dick Cheney and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Colin 
Powell dubbed CNN the best source for 
discovering the extent of the Baghdad 
bombing, and Air Force Lt. Gen. Charles 
Horner, architect of the air war, said re¬ 
ports of CNN prowess convinced him 
that he needed a TV at his command 
post. It was no small irony that military 


officials were relying on and praising 
CNN; they had tried to get its correspon¬ 
dents and all reporters out of Baghdad 
before the bombing began, partly out of 
fears they could be used for propaganda 
purposes by Saddam Hussein. 

CNN has also become “the most effi¬ 
cient way for one government to speak 
to another during a crisis,” says Peter 
Tarnoff, president of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Saddam Hussein re¬ 
portedly has all his bunker TVs tuned to 
the network. Iraqi officials often delay 
press conferences until CNN reporters 
arrive. Jordan’s King Hussein has or¬ 
dered his royal staff to monitor CNN 
around the clock and to awaken him 
when it breaks big news. Margaret 
Thatcher became a fan after the gulf cri¬ 
sis began in August —and she was finally 
convinced that the network, contrary to 
her suspicions, did not air pornography. 


CNN’s success comes after a shaky 
start. When it was launched in 1980 by 
cable-TV mogul Ted Turner, critics dis¬ 
missed the operation as the “Chicken 
Noodle Network.” But humble origins 
proved a blessing. CNN learned to 
spend its money wisely. Whereas others 
invested in special gulf-war sets, CNN 
stuck with its prosaic studio. Without a 
superstar anchor, the network feels fre¬ 
er to bound around to reporters at the 
scene of the action. Its contacts abroad 
have paid off. CNN stayed on the air 
from Baghdad by persuading Iraqi offi¬ 
cials to approve a 24-hour 
phone hookup. Says journal¬ 
ism Prof. Mitchell Stephens 
of New York University: 
“They know how to dance 
around the globe far better 
than their rivals.” 

CNN’s technical virtuosity 
is sometimes tempered by hu¬ 
man flaws. It is often criticized 
for serving up headlines with¬ 
out in-depth analysis and in¬ 
vestigative reporting —a de¬ 
fect the network is trying to 
correct with its new “Special 
Assignment” unit. And occa¬ 
sionally it has made question¬ 
able calls. In 1985, it ran uned¬ 
ited coverage of a Beirut 
hijacking, giving a platform to 
terrorists; this year, CNN 
drew fire for its unedited transmissions 
of Hussein’s exploitative use of hostages 
in Iraq. And because it has such a large 
“news hole,” it often fills airtime with 
“what’s the mood on Capitol Hill?” dia¬ 
logue that adds little new. 

Few doubt that CNN is fulfilling the 
dream of media theorist Marshall McLu- 
han, who envisioned a “global village” 
where citizens gather around an elec¬ 
tronic hearth. But McLuhan and politi¬ 
cally vocal CNN founder Turner hoped 
that whole-earth TV would be a human¬ 
izing force. In some ways, it has been — 
giving Eastern Europe’s democracy 
movement, for instance, a link to the 
outside world. But the recent sights and 
sounds of war that producer Furnad has 
beamed to millions show that the smaller 
world isn’t necessarily more humane. ■ 


By Matthew Cooper in Atlanta 
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How to keep your job 
from interfemig with 
yourpersoiMlife. 

It’s all well and good to be It could simplify tax re- more than 350,000 loca- 


devoted to your career. 

But you have to keep 
it in its proper place. Partic¬ 
ularly where your business 
expenses are concerned. 

That’s where Yisa can 
help. With a Visa® Business 


Visa Business Card 
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Card, you can manage your 
job-related expenditures 
more easily and efficiently 
than ever before. 

The Visa Business 
Card eliminates confusion 
by keeping all your business 
charges on one card, sepa¬ 
rate from your personal 
Visa card. 


turns and expense reports 
by providing detailed sum¬ 
maries of your expenses, 
handily broken down by 
category and date. 

When your company 
reimbursement is delayed, 
or when you incur large ex¬ 
penses, you won’t have to 
worry about your personal 
card being affected. And, in 
most cases, you can spread 
your payments out from 
month to month. 

The Visa Business 
Card also offers you extra 
benefits specifically tailored 
to businesspeople, and 
a special telephone hotline 
for emergency assistance. 

And just like your per¬ 
sonal Visa card, it gives you 
access to cash advances at 


tions worldwide-about ten 
times more than American 
Express. As well as the secu¬ 
rity of knowing it’s accepted 
at more than eight million 
locations-over twice as 
many as American Express. 



For more information 
about the advantages of the 
Visa Business Card, give us 
a call at 800-VISA-BUS. 

But do it during busi¬ 
ness hours. After all, you 
have to keep these things 
in perspec tive. 

It’s everywhere you want to be.® 
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The war and 
the recession 

Swift peace would forestall a global downturn 
and could hasten America’s economic recovery 


In financial markets, it 
was a virtual rule of 
engagement: When 
the bornbs began drop¬ 
ping, stocks would fall 
and oil prices would 
rise —while the traditional “safe haven” 
investments of dollars and gold would 
soar. But the stunning twists and turns 
of the Persian Gulf war’s early stages 
clearly confounded global investors. 
Success against Iraq on Day One sent 
stocks skyrocketing and oil prices plung¬ 
ing, in a surprise outbreak of euphoria 
that could only be tempered as the bat¬ 
tle wore on. “The oil market decided last 
night that the war was over,” crowed en¬ 
ergy expert Daniel Yergin, author of 
“The Prize,” a chronicle of oil’s history, 
just 25 hours after the war began. Mo¬ 
ments later, news flashed across televi¬ 
sion screens that a handful of Iraqi mis¬ 
siles had struck Israel. “Oh my God,” 
said Yergin. “Now we’ll see what tomor¬ 
row brings.” 

Irrational rally? The rapid-fire devel¬ 
opments sabotaged most traders’ care¬ 
fully laid plans, leaving them hanging 
on every word from Saddam Hussein — 
or CNN. “Dealers were glued to the 
television, [reacting] every time the Is¬ 
raelis were told to put on or take off 
their gas masks,” said Mototsune Koda, 
a senior money manager at Japan’s gi¬ 
ant Sanwa Bank. “The stock market is 
not too rational, and we are being con¬ 
trolled by a guy who’s not too rational,” 
said Ken Oberman, senior vice presi¬ 
dent of New York-based Oppenheimer 
Management Corp. “So we’re all irra¬ 
tional together.” 

The outbreak of war also sent econo¬ 
mists scurrying to revise their own sce¬ 
narios, amid hopeful signs that the con¬ 
flict would be a short one. Most seemed 
willing to bet that swift peace would 
forestall a global downturn — and, by 
eliminating the painful oil-price shock. 


accelerate America’s recovery from re¬ 
cession. Yet the United States also 
faces a host of growth-hobbling prob¬ 
lems that predate Iraq’s invasion of Ku¬ 
wait, ranging from rising unemploy¬ 
ment to a battered financial system. 
Moreover, if the ancient god of war was 
Mars, the modern mascot is Murphy, as 
in Murphy’s Law. Just as military com¬ 
manders refuse to rule out future set¬ 
backs, the balmier outlook for the econ¬ 
omy could still be destroyed by 
something going terribly wrong in the 
days or weeks ahead. 

Nervousness leading up to the war 
had prompted careful preparations in 
financial markets, prompting officials 
of major stock exchanges to draw 
up plans to cut off trading if 
panic erupted. But when the 
New York Stock Exchange 
opened for business last 
Thursday, the only pause was 
for an initial moment of pray¬ 
er. Then, in an extraordinary 
daylong rally, the Dow Jones 
industrial average soared by 
115 points on near-record vol¬ 
ume of 319 million shares. 

Much of the buying stemmed 
from a scramble by market play¬ 
ers who had sold stocks short, 
on the expectation that share 
prices would tumble as soon 
as the shooting began. 

When the opposite oc¬ 
curred, they were 
forced to cover their 
positions, buying stocks 
in a frenzy. The Dow 
rose an additional 23 
points on Friday, al¬ 
though trading was 
more moderate as 
traders contemplated 
the harrowing prospect 
of Israel’s involvement in 
the war (see box. Page 48). 


Oil prices also faced a possible roller¬ 
coaster ride, although the overall trend 
figured to be sharply downward. De¬ 
spite some lingering fears that Iraq 
might attack Saudi Arabian oil wells or 
refineries, at the weekend Hussein’s 
forces had managed only to damage 
one Saudi oil storage facility, with no 
impact on world oil supplies. Barring 
further blows, market forces should 
now gain the upper hand, as burgeon¬ 
ing stocks and declining demand for pe¬ 
troleum drive oil prices from their Oc¬ 
tober high of more than $35 to around 
$20 a barrel (see story. Page 49). 

The swift passing of the oil price 
cloud could now pave the way for a 
milder and shorter recession than many 
economists had expected. The contrac¬ 
tion that set in last summer was primar¬ 
ily the result of the Federal Reserve’s 
long squeeze on monetary policy—but 
the blow to businesses and consumers’ 
pocketbooks from the sharply higher oil 
bill only made matters worse. Higher 
gasoline and heating-oil prices func¬ 
tioned like a nasty tax on shop¬ 
pers, draining away as much 
as $60 billion in purchas- 













ing power and triggering flat retail sales 
and a sharp drop in industrial produc¬ 
tion. But “that oil tax has now been re¬ 
pealed,” says St. Louis-based economist 
Laurence Meyer. He predicts that after 
declining in the first and second quar¬ 
ters, the U.S. economy will be growing 
again by summer, with the gross nation¬ 
al product rising at an annual rate of 
about 2.5 percent during the second 
half of 1991. 

While that would be a far milder re¬ 
covery than after the steep 1981-82 re¬ 
cession -when growth resumed at 
about a 4 percent annual rate —such a 
peacetime bounce back would none¬ 
theless bring a score of benefits. Infla¬ 
tion in consumer prices, which neared 
6 percent last year, could fall to be¬ 
tween 2 percent and 3 percent as the 
oil-price whammy dissipates. America’s 
trade deficit would narrow sharply: A 
lower tab for imported oil drove it to 
just $9.7 billion in November, and ana¬ 
lysts predict the gap could fall from an 
estimated $105 billion in 1990 to $85 


billion in 1991. Meanwhile, a depressed 
dollar and aggressive cost cutting by 
American firms could recast the Unit¬ 
ed States in a role that once seemed 
unattainable: the world’s leading low- 
cost producer of many manufactured 
goods. With America newly competi¬ 
tive across a range of products, from 
plastics to computers, rising exports 
will be “one of the major elements giv¬ 
ing us that push out of recession,” says 
Walter Joelson, chief economist for 
General Electric Co. 

The prospect that America’s down¬ 
turn could be shortened may also bol¬ 
ster the economic fortunes of the rest 
of the world. Many analysts had been 
predicting sharp slowdowns in both 
Germany and Japan, but now “the fear 
of world recession is gone,” argues Al¬ 
len Sinai, chief economist for the Bos¬ 
ton Co., an investment firm. The cur¬ 
rent downturn could turn out to be no 


more than an “Anglo-Saxon” reces¬ 
sion, since only the United States, Can¬ 
ada and Britain are experiencing drops 
in GNP. And while oil-producing coun¬ 
tries, ranging from Saudi Arabia to 
Venezuela, will lose their oil windfalls, 
troubled oil-consuming nations in Afri¬ 
ca, Latin America and Eastern Europe 
won’t face strains quite as severe as 
had been predicted. 

Rnancial firepower. Last week’s eu¬ 
phoria aside, “A victory in the gulf 
wouldn’t change the fact that we’ve got 
a sick banking system, a savings and 
loan crisis and deteriorating real es¬ 
tate,” notes Barton Biggs, managing di¬ 
rector of Morgan Stanley & Co., an in¬ 
vestment banking firm. All that adds 
up to one core problem: The financial 
firepower that normally boosts the U.S. 
economy during recoveries may not be 
operating at full strength this time. 
Amid a rising tide of troubled real-es¬ 
tate loans, the nation’s big banks have 
clamped down on lending —although 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan 
Greenspan said last week that the ag¬ 
gressive action by the Fed to push 
down interest rates and cut bank re¬ 
serve requirements was “beginning to 
ease” the credit crunch. Even so, all 
but firms with top credit ratings may 
face steep terms on their borrowings in 
coming months. That’s one reason that 
business investment in fixed equipment 
could rise only 5 percent later this 
year, compared with about 
double that pace in 













previous recoveries, says Kurt Karl, an 
economist with the WEFA Group. 

Nor will consumers’ heavy spending 
habits necessarily snap right back, de¬ 
spite the fall in oil prices. University of 
Michigan economist Richard Curtin, 
who surveys consumer confidence, con¬ 
tends that individuals are far more ner¬ 
vous about factors far removed from 
the gulf crisis: declining home values, 
lagging incomes and spreading unem¬ 
ployment, which is still expected to rise 
from about 6 percent now to 7 percent 
late this year. Their skittishness is “not 
the kind of thing that recoveries get 
built on,” Curtin says. Moreover, the 
Fed’s efforts to ease up on the mone¬ 
tary reins may not last much beyond 
the end of the war. Anxious to avoid 
an inflationary boom during the next 
expansion, the Fed may instead let the 
free fall in oil prices provide most of 
the momentum for the economy. As a 
result, a rebound in everything from 
home prices to housing construction 
could be fairly weak as well. 

Big-ticket troubies. Runaway spend¬ 
ing, the recession and the costs of the 
S&L cleanup could push the federal 
budget deficit to a staggering $400 bil¬ 
lion this fiscal year. A hefty component 
will be the added costs of Operation 
Desert Storm, estimated by the Con¬ 
gressional Budget Office at anywhere 
from $17 billion to $35 billion. Amid fir¬ 
ings of million-dollar Tomahawk cruise 
missiles and $100,000 Mavericks, the 
first day’s air attacks may have cost $250 
million to $500 million —while a fierce 
battle on the ground in Kuwait might 
run upwards of $1 billion a day. But the 
tab could run far higher in subsequent 
years, depending on how much the Pen¬ 
tagon has to restock the nation’s de¬ 
fense cupboard in the aftermath of war. 
The CBO estimates the cost of replac¬ 
ing munitions and major weapons at 
anywhere from $10 billion to $45 bil¬ 
lion—potentially offsetting the impact 
of other cuts in defense spending and 
hiking deficits in future years. 

An unexpectedly long war could be 
far more ruinous, driving up costs and 
dashing hopes for a quick recovery. The 
threat of terrorism could also take a 
toll: 3M, based in St. Paul, Minn., for 
example, has ordered its employees 
worldwide to halt all international trav¬ 
el indefinitely. The measure is a stern 
reminder that even after the last bomb 
drops, Hussein’s shadow could loom 
over the global economy for months, or 
even years, to come. ■ 


By Susan Dentzer with Eva pomice in 
New York, Jim Impoco in Tokyo and 
Robert f. Black in Washington 



WALL STREET 

What the 
money markets 
will do next 

E bullient investors virtually declared 
victory over Iraq last week when all- 
out war descended on the Persian Gulf. 
As a result, stocks and bonds skyrocket¬ 
ed in markets around the globe. But 
this triumph could be short-lived. Ana¬ 
lysts warn that prices could plunge as 
fast as they rose, in response to any set¬ 
backs in the days to come. A pre¬ 
view of what may lie ahr“^ 
the sudden downdraft 
in stock prices on Fri¬ 
day, when Iraqi mis¬ 
siles were reportedly 
heading for Tel Aviv, 

Israel’s second largest 
city. 

At the very least, 
markets are likely to 
become less one-sided 
and more tumultuous. 

They “will be much 
more volatile over the 
next few days as some 
good news and some bad 
news comes out,” predicts 
Steven Einhorn, co-chairman 
of the investment policy com¬ 
mittee at Goldman Sachs. And, 
once investor attention turns back 
to the weak U.S. economy, the gains in 
stock prices could slip. “We have had 
the maximum good news we can expect 
to have about the gulf,” contends Bar¬ 
ton Biggs, head of global strategy at 
Morgan Stanley. Any victory rally will 
stop at 2700 or 2750 on the Dow Jones 
industrial average, he adds, because the 
American economy is saddled with a 
host of problems other than war. 

Moving into action. Just like Saddam 
Hussein and the Iraqis, huge financial 
institutions seemed caught off guard 
when the United States launched its 
massive air attack against Baghdad last 
week. To be sure, many savvy investors 
had amassed big cash hoards and were 
waiting for war to begin in order to 
scoop up handfuls of stocks and bonds 
at distressed prices. But when a widely 
expected plunge in the markets failed to 
materialize in the hours immediately 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
the Persian Gulf, a global buying panic 


ensued, and prices surged in Tokyo, 
Europe and New York. 

After sitting on their hands as the 
January 15 deadline for Iraqi withdraw¬ 
al from Kuwait approached, traders at 
the New York Stock Exchange swung 
into action on Thursday, the first full 
day of Operation Desert Storm. Vol¬ 
ume on the Big Board totaled 319 mil¬ 
lion shares, and the Dow Jones industri¬ 
al average tacked on 115 points in a 
broad advance that was the second best 
ever for the closely monitored barome¬ 
ter. Only a 186-point gain on October 
21, 1987 —two days after the 508-point 
drop on Black Monday—was bigger. At 
the end of trading on Fri¬ 
day, the Dow average 


stood at 2647, up 145 points for the 
week but over 200 points below where it 
stood when Iraq invaded Kuwait. 

Numerous analysts remained opti¬ 
mistic despite uncertainty over the du¬ 
ration of the Persian Gulf conflagra¬ 
tion. An Armageddon-like destruction 
of Saudi oil fields seems unlikely at this 
point. Thus, petroleum prices could fall 
to well under $20 a barrel after hostil¬ 
ities end. Such a sharp decline in oil 
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prices would reduce inflation and allow 
interest rates to slide further, perhaps 
spurring the economy. “The real swing 
factor is going to be confidence,” ob¬ 
serves Marshall Acuff, chief portfolio 
strategist for Smith Barney, Harris 
Upham. “If the war ends quickly, both 
consumers and businessmen could feel 
better about the future than they did 
only a week ago.” The lows for the cur¬ 
rent bear market may have been 
reached last October, says Acuff, when 
the Dow average fell to 2365. And a 
new bull market may soon be underway. 

Once the Iraqi conflict recedes, say 
I other analysts, the length and depth of 
the current recession will reassert itself 
as the most important factor weighing 
on the minds of investors. “If 



the price drop in oil holds, 
bond yields are likely to be substan¬ 
tially lower than their current 8.2 per¬ 
cent, which will both boost bond prices 
and help the economy,” notes Stephen 
Slifer, an economist with Lehman 
Brothers. But it is unclear 
whether lower rates 
enough to re- 
start the American 
" ' economy if banks 

remain reluctant to 
lend and consumers balk at spending. 
Francis Scotland, editor of the Interna¬ 
tional Bank Credit Analyst, a Montreal- 
based investment publication, also 
frowns on equities. “Even if the stock 
market has a post-Operation Desert 
Storm rally,” he says, “it will not run for 
veiy long, and then the bear market will 
be on again.” 


By Jack Egan and Eva Pomice 


■ BUSINESS 

Get ready for the 
great oil glut 

The world is awash with black gold. When the 
shooting stops, crude prices will drop further 


Some have dubbed it 
the Great Oil War. But 
as the missiles and 
bombs rained down 
from the skies of the 
Middle East, an un¬ 
mistakable irony permeated the world’s 
petromarkets. While the United States 
and its allies carried out Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm in an effort to remove Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait and secure more 
than 60 percent of the 
globe’s oil supply, the in¬ 
dustrial nations were 
awash with petroleum. 

Although sabotage 
and terrorism remain a 
constant threat, the in¬ 
ability of Hussein’s rock¬ 
ets and planes to inflict 
any serious damage thus 
far on the Persian Gulfs 
oil fields, refineries and 
shipping terminals has 
relieved fears that a 
Mideast conflagration 
would cause an econo¬ 
my-wrecking energy 
shortage. “The psycholo¬ 
gy has changed 
pletely,” declared Joseph 
Stanislaw, a Paris-based 
expert with Cambridge Energy Re¬ 
search Associates. “Uncertainty, the 
fear of a worst-case scenario, has been 
removed from the market and now fun¬ 
damentals are taking over.” 

Plummeting prices. The reality of a 
huge oil glut will mean lower prices in 
America for gasoline, heating oil and 
other fuels. By the time motorists hit 
the nation’s roads for their summer va¬ 
cations, some experts predict oil might 
be selling for $10 to $12 a barrel, nearly 
$20 lower than it was on the eve of the 
first bombing raid on Iraq. Irwin 
Stelzer, of the American Enterprise In¬ 
stitute in Washington, D.C., estimates 
that each $10 drop in the price of crude 
will add $25 billion in purchasing power 
to the American economy. 

Oil prices have zigzagged according 


to a script written weeks ago. Once 
fighting erupted, crude prices took a 
predictable, panic-driven jump to $40 a 
barrel; then, they began spiraling down. 
On the New York Mercantile Ex¬ 
change, where oil futures are traded, 
prices plunged by $10 to $21.44 a barrel 
on January 17, 24 hours after Desert 
Storm commenced. This was the biggest 
one-day price drop in history. The ava¬ 
lanche halted after Iraqi missiles hit Is¬ 
rael, then prices fell to 
$19 a barrel the next day. 
Perhaps more in re¬ 
sponse to political pres¬ 
sure than lower crude 
prices, major oil compa¬ 
nies froze gasoline prices 
at the pump and cut 
wholesale fuel prices by 
5 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Ample oil supplies 
and lower prices augur 
well for consumers over 
the next year. When the 
fighting broke out, the 
world was swimming in 
petroleum and refined 
fuels. The Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries is pumping 
23.5 million barrels daily, 
500,000 a day more than in August, de¬ 
spite the loss of some 4 million barrels a 
day from Iraq and Kuwait. And Saudi 
Arabia and Iran have stashed up to 60 
million barrels in giant tankers an¬ 
chored at sea. In all, says Assistant U.S. 
Energy Secretary John Easton, world 
oil inventories are more than 150 mil¬ 
lion barrels above normal, the highest 
level in eight years. 

The surplus hit a peak at a time when 
a mild winter and the recession have 
weakened the demand for heating oil, 
gasoline and other fuels. As a result, oil 
consumption in the United States is 
down 700,000 barrels a day from a year 
ago. “This is the most propitious time 
of year for such an event,” says Philip 
Verleger Jr., a Washington-based ener¬ 
gy economist. Supplies are so ample, in 
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■ BUSINESS 

fact, that the government may be un¬ 
able to sell all of the 1.12 million barrels 
a day it plans to make available from its 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve over the 
next 30 days. The reserve, held in vast 
salt-dome caverns along the Texas-Lou- 
isiana coast, contains nearly 600 million 
barrels of oil. 

The long-term outlook is equally rosy 
for American consumers and business. 
While prices may plunge even lower 
temporarily, Cambridge Energy’s Stan- 
islaw believes that by late spring they 
will settle at around $15 a barrel and 
then begin creeping back up in the 


prices, is tunneling money into the royal 
Treasury at an annual rate of $50 bil¬ 
lion. The Saudis have hinted that they 
want a bigger slice of the barrel as they 
move toward their eventual goal of 
pumping 10 million barrels a day, even 
if it means lower prices. In fact, accord¬ 
ing to one scenario, the Saudis may 
temporarily pursue a cheap-energy poli¬ 
cy to reward Americans for their help in 
protecting their oil fields. That could 
push oil’s price as low as $10 a barrel, 
says one analyst, the lowest level since 
the summer of 1986. 

A newly liberated Kuwait also will 
want to sell a lot of oil to pay for the 
$25 billion in damage that the govern¬ 


it protection. One of Desert Storm’s objectives is safeguarding Saudi oil facilities. 


fourth quarter of 1991 as increased de¬ 
mand and lower OPEC production 
slowly sop up the surplus. By the end of 
the year, prices could be back in the low 
20s for a barrel of crude. That scenario, 
however, hinges on the ability and will¬ 
ingness of OPEC to reduce its current 
all-out level of production once the dust 
has settled over the Persian Gulf. Al¬ 
though the cartel has pledged to return 
to its previous ceiling of 22.5 million 
barrels a day, some members will have 
an enormous incentive for continuing to 
cheat or openly ignore their quotas. 

Start with Saudi Arabia, OPEC’s 
richest and most powerful member now 
that Iraq’s political and military power 
seems on the verge of being destroyed. 
The Saudis have boosted production 
from 5.4 million to 8.5 million barrels a 
day since last summer. The increase in 
output, along with the resulting higher 


ment-in-exile estimates Iraqi troops 
have caused during nearly six months of 
occupation. Before the Iraqi invasion, 
Kuwait was producing 1.4 million bar¬ 
rels a day, and Western experts esti¬ 
mate that at least some fields could be¬ 
gin pumping within a few months unless 
they are hurt badly by retreating Iraqi 
forces, always a possibility. Although 
restoration costs can be easily paid from 
its foreign Investment portfolio of $80 
billion to $100 billion, Kuwait undoubt¬ 
edly would prefer to pay through higher 
oil earnings. 

A postwar Iraq poses a special di¬ 
lemma for OPEC. If Hussein is de¬ 
posed, Saudi Arabia may cut produc¬ 
tion and allow Iraq to reclaim its share 
of the oil market. But if Hussein or any 
of his henchmen remain in power, the 
Saudis will not be eager to help a bitter 
enemy. “The best way for the Saudis to 


By Kenneth Sheets with William J. Cook 


keep Iraq from rearming is to keep it 
from having money,” says Verleger. 

It will be a greatly weakened OPEC 
that grapples with these problems at its 
next meeting, probably in February or 
March. The gathering is shaping up as 
the most crucial since the cartel was 
founded in 1960, and the outcome 
could determine if OPEC is to remain a 
viable arbitrator of oil prices. Saudi 
Arabia clearly will emerge from the war 
as the unchallenged leader of OPEC. 
Allied with Kuwait and the United 
Arab Emirates, it will be able to over¬ 
ride any decisions by other members. 
Among OPEC’s price hawks, Iraq and 
Libya have been isolated, leaving only 
Iran with any influence to argue 
for higher prices. 

Downstream riches. OPEC’s 
power also is being eroded be¬ 
cause of a change in marketing 
strategy by its most powerful 
members. Instead of simply sell¬ 
ing crude oil, Saudi Arabia, Ku¬ 
wait and Venezuela are moving 
into the so-called downstream 
end of the business by refining 
and selling value-added petro¬ 
leum products. Kuwait is a key 
gasoline retailer in Europe un¬ 
der the Q8 logo. Through a part¬ 
nership with Texaco, the Saudis 
are a major refiner and retailer 
in the United States. As a result, 
they are becoming less reliant on 
crude sales, figuring they can off¬ 
set low prices by selling more 
fuel to Western consumers. 

For Americans, the return of 
cheap oil may prove a mixed 
blessing. It will dampen inflation 
and allow the Federal Reserve 
Board to continue to lower in¬ 
terest rates, which should help 
lift the economy out of its slump. But 
lower fuel costs will encourage energy 
consumption and could quickly erase 
any progress made in curbing the na¬ 
tion’s voracious appetite for oil over the 
past six months of uneasy waiting. Un¬ 
less the nation tackles energy waste 
with the same intensity used in the at¬ 
tack on Iraq and unless it finds ways to 
increase domestic production, Ameri¬ 
cans will continue their heavy reliance 
on foreign oil, 25 percent of which 
comes from the volatile Persian Gulf re¬ 
gion that has produced two major ener¬ 
gy crises — and now a major war — in less 
than two decades. A palace coup, an as¬ 
sassin’s bullet or a tribal dispute at any 
time could trigger another military con¬ 
flict and send American troops into bat¬ 
tle again. ■ 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

The Economic History Lessons of War by paul r. krugman 



duction and bolsters 
the economy. 


Unemployment 
Marches Lower 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 



1916 1941 1949 1964 
-18 -44 -53 -69 


■ Increased wartime 
production pushes 
down joblessness. 


Wounded 
BY Inflation 



■ War traditionally 
leaves a legacy of 
Inflation, which is 
usualiy reduced by 
recession. 



■ Guns AND Growth. The war in the Persian Gulf could end quickly, but what if it drags on? Many 
people assume that a protracted war will deepen the current recession, delaying the recovery from 
late 1991 to mid-1992 and raising the peak unemployment rate from 7.5 percent to as much as 9 
percent. The lesson of history, however, is that wars cause booms, not recessions. Every U.S. war in 
this century has been associated with rapid growth and falling unemployment. The economic costs 
of war—primarily inflation —came after the peace treaties. Military conflict is awful, but it need not 
result in economic disaster. 

The Second World War helped our economy. In 1940, despite eight years of the New Deal, the U.S. 
economy was still in depression, with an unemployment rate of 14.6 percent. Then, military orders 
started a rapid recovery. After Pearl Harbor, the economy went into overdrive, with real GNP growing 
at a 12.5 percent annual rate from 1941 to 1944. And the economy emerged from the war far stron¬ 
ger than it had been before. In the decade priorto World War II, the unemployment rate averaged 19 
percent: in the decade after, only 4.2 percent. 

■ The Korean Experience, world war ll’s total mobilization-including price controls, rationing 
and government allocation of key resources—is not really relevant to the Persian Gulf. The Korean 
War, however, is a good analogue. That was an unpopular war in a distant land that went on far lon¬ 
ger and with a much higher price tag than anyone expected. Despite its bitter cost, Korea did not 
cause an economic slump. Real GNP grew at an annual rate of 6.1 percent from 1949 to 1953, 
more than twice the average growth rate over the postwar period, and unemployment was halved. 

Even the Vietnam War, during its first five years, was marked by economic boom. Real GNP grew at 
4.4 percent per year from 1964 to 1969. Unemployment fell to just 3.5 percent in 1969, its lowest 
point since the Korean War (and lower than it has ever been since). 

War stimulates the demand side of the economy. Military spending means factory orders, and the 
Federal Reserve is less likely to choke off the boom with high interest rates, potentially undermining 
a war effort, than it is when a rising federal deficit results from tax cuts. The adverse economic ef¬ 
fects of war come on the supply side, reducing the economy's capacity to produce without inflation. 

■ The Costs of Conflict, a military engagement can have short-term and long-term economic 
costs. If a war is fought on one’s own territory, assets may be destroyed. If too many of the nation’s 
workers become soldiers, production suffers. Sources of crucial imported raw materials may be dis¬ 
rupted. Finally, war often fosters inflation, which can be subdued only through recession. 

None of these short-term negatives applies to the United States today. Terrorism apart, the gulf war 
will not be fought here. The call-up of reservists is a nuisance, but it will not cause a labor shortage. 
The United States depends on imported oil, but experts say that the Saudi fields appear safe. 

Longer term, the war may well hurt us. By raising the federal budget deficit. Operation Desert Storm 
will crowd out some investment in our economy, which has the lowest saving and investment rates 
in the industrial world. And if core inflation, which includes everything but food and energy, were to 
rise sharply from its roughly 5 percent rate of recent months, a recession would be needed to bring it 
down. Indeed, every recent U.S. war has led to recession. But nothing suggests that the gulf war will 
intensify the current recession. 

Many analysts believe the Mideast conflict will reduce consumer confidence and worsen the down¬ 
turn. But a true loss of confidence would send people scrambling to stock up at stores rather than 
inducing them to keep money in bank accounts. The war will deepen the recession if consumers buy 
less because of the war scenes on their TV sets. This could happen — but history says otherwise. 


PAUL R. KRUGMAN IS PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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WORLD REPORT 


Reaping the 
^i^iiirlwind 

Gorbachev’s crackdown galvanizes his opponents 


F or Mikhail Gorbachev, glasnost 
and perestroika have become boo¬ 
merangs that have missed their tar¬ 
gets and now are hurtling back with de¬ 
structive force, threatening their creator. 

Struggling to contain 
the fallout from his 
bloody crackdown on 
Lithuania’s bid for inde¬ 
pendence, Gorbachev 
last week tried to throt¬ 
tle the press freedoms 
he once declared essen¬ 
tial to his reforms, 
blamed his onetime lib¬ 
eral allies for the still 
growing Baltic crisis, 
hinted at new repression 
in other parts of the 
country and flew into 
red-faced rages during 
speeches to an unsympa¬ 
thetic Supreme Soviet. 

Even before the 14 
people killed in Vilnius 
had been buried, the re¬ 
pression there had galvanized opposi¬ 
tion from such wide-ranging sources as 
Russian Republic leader Boris Yeltsin, 
disgruntled Siberian coal miners and 
Western politicians. But the turmoil in 
the Baltics was only an outward mani¬ 
festation of far more serious questions 
about who is running the Soviet Union, 
and about the kind of society Gorba¬ 
chev and his new hard-line leadership 
team are creating. 

For now at least, the answer to 
“Who’s in charge?” is still Gorbachev— 
though not with the same independence 
and rabbit-from-the-hat political ma¬ 
neuvers he was exhibiting only a year 
ago. Vilnius starkly spotlighted his 
rightward drift and debts to the Army, 
the KGB and other hard-liners that 
have been building up for months. 
Though he claimed the repression in 
Vilnius had been ordered without his 


knowledge by a local military com¬ 
mander, he never disavowed the action. 
Soviet and foreign experts question 
whether anyone in the still highly cen¬ 
tralized Soviet system—particularly in 
the military —would 

launch anything like the 
Vilnius operation with¬ 
out consulting superiors 
all the way back to Mos¬ 
cow. “Nothing is done 
without [Gorbachev’s] 
approval; haven’t the 
bandages fallen from 
your Western eyes yet?” 
said the Russian Repub¬ 
lic’s information minis¬ 
ter, Mikhail Poltaranin, 
in an interview with the 
Reuters news agency. 

In many ways, Lithua¬ 
nia is a microcosm of the 
defiance that is spread¬ 
ing across the entire So¬ 
viet Union. There also is 
increasing worry that 
Gorbachev’s actions in Lithuania are an 
ominous indicator of the options that 
he will choose —or which will be chosen 
for him —in other restive regions. 

Luck, help from the West and his peo¬ 
ple’s legendary capacity for enduring 
misrule may be enough to keep Gorba¬ 
chev’s Soviet Union from sliding back 
into Brezhnev-era stagnation at home 
and belligerence abroad. But he may 
have lost his last, best chance of making 
his country into a true First World nation 
in anything except military power. 

In Moscow, 40 research institutes 
went on strike, demonstrators paraded 
in the streets and the city council called 
for more protests. Marchers in central 
Moscow carried posters reading, “Hus¬ 
sein in Kuwait, Gorbachev in Vilnius” 
and “Budapest 1956; Prague 1968; Vil¬ 
nius 1991; Moscow 1992.” In a front¬ 
page article bordered in black and 



The prize. Lithuanians 
mock Gorbachev’s award. 



Mourning their dead. In private, and in 


headlined “Bloody Sunday,” the Mos¬ 
cow News denounced the killings in 
Lithuania as a “criminal” act. 

The biggest dilemma Gorbachev now 
faces is that so few in his increasingly 
turbulent nation seem interested in any 
kind of reconciliation. Divisions have 
become so deep, and anger is so viru¬ 
lent, that even if Gorbachev succeeds in 
forcing the Balts and other recalcitrant 
peoples back into the Soviet fold, he 
could easily wind up trying to rule a 
restless, hate-filled empire held togeth¬ 
er only by force of arms. Instead of try¬ 
ing to pacify a nation grumbling about 
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passive crowds on the streets, Lithuanians grieved over the bodies of their countrymen killed during a Soviet Army crackdown. 


empty shelves, he could be reaping a 
whirlwind: a dozen republics constantly 
threatening civil war. 

Rising Bolshevism. While the Baltic 
leaders are the most radical in demand¬ 
ing immediate independence, officials in 
other republics are equally determined 
that they, not Moscow, should decide 
how power is divided between them and 
the center. Most alarming to many of 
these leaders is the emergence of a shad¬ 
owy “National Salvation Committee” in 
Vilnius that warned of grave dangers 
facing ethnic Russians there and ap¬ 
pealed to the military for protection. 


Similar appeals have been voiced in Lat¬ 
via, where elite “Black Beret” troops 
were menacing key buildings late last 
week, and in Estonia. The same scenario 
could be used repeatedly to give Krem¬ 
lin hard-liners a justification for using 
force to replace democratically elected 
governments with Moscow-backed re¬ 
gimes. “Their Bolshevik instincts are 
coming to the fore,” says Gabriel 
Schoenfeld of the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies. 

Gorbachev’s chief political rival, Bo¬ 
ris Yeltsin, flaunted his scorn for Gor¬ 
bachev by traveling to Tallinn, the capi¬ 


tal of Estonia, to sign a joint declaration 
with three Baltic leaders that pledged 
mutual noninterference in the four re¬ 
publics’ internal affairs. He also joined 
their appeal to the United Nations to 
convene a special conference on the 
Baltics. In an even sharper slap at Gor¬ 
bachev, Yeltsin urged Russian soldiers 
not to participate in quelling interethnic 
disputes. He also warned that without 
its own armed forces, the Russian Re¬ 
public was vulnerable to a coup. “We 
cannot defend our sovereignty without 
a Russian army,” he said. 

Despite the West’s preoccupation 
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■ WORLD REPORT 


Jailers or the jailed? Poster-wielding demonstrators surround wary Soviet Army troops 


with the gulf war, the crackdown is 
drawing sharp criticism. The Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe backed a proposal —killed by a 
Soviet veto —for an international con¬ 
ference on the Baltic crisis. A senior 
U.S. official said Gorbachev apparently 
had “decided that keeping order and 
keeping the union together beats all 
other priorities.” And a State Depart¬ 
ment official told three Baltic represen¬ 
tatives that “everything in the U.S.-So¬ 
viet relationship is out on the table.” 
That could include postponing a 
planned February superpower summit 
in Moscow, although officials said a re¬ 
sponse of that severity was unlikely un¬ 
less the Soviets renewed their crack¬ 
down. Latvian Foreign Minister Janis 
Jurkans appealed for concrete actions 
to back the words of condemnation. “If 
[Western governments] do not succeed 
in bringing a clear message, I think the 
Soviets will get back to Eastern Europe 
like before,” he warned. 

The economic card. The most effective 
pressure could be a cutback in credits. 
“The Soviet Union is particularly vulner¬ 
able right now, because of the chaos in 
the economy, and [it is] in much need of 
grain and hard currency,” says Gary 
Hufbauer, a Georgetown University 
specialist on economic sanctions. New 
credits are needed to settle a $50 billion 
debt and to import badly needed West¬ 
ern technology. 

Europe’s message to Moscow was 
mixed. Poland, Hungary and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia have denounced the Soviet action. 
They will debate whether to disband the 
Warsaw Pact Immediately, but are too 
dependent on Moscow to pose too bold 
a challenge. German bankers are refus¬ 
ing to extend additional credits, but 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl does not want 
to jeopardize the planned 
withdrawal of 360,000 Soviet 
troops from eastern Germa¬ 
ny. The European Communi¬ 
ty warned that a $1.3 billion 
aid package might be sus¬ 
pended if there is new repres¬ 
sion but it, too, wants to avoid 
upsetting the new Conven¬ 
tional Forces in Europe 
agreement. “Frankly, we’re 
more worried about what may 
happen than by what has hap¬ 
pened,” says a French official. 

“Can you guarantee that Gor¬ 
bachev’s successor will be a 
reformer?” 

To quell jitters in the 
West, Soviet officials empha¬ 
sized that the appointment of 


Alexander Bessmertnykh —until last 
week the Soviet ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington-to'replace Eduard Shevardna¬ 
dze as foreign minister underscored 
Moscow’s desire to continue its “new 
thinking” in foreign policy. 

But accumulated strains of nearly six 
years in power and mounting criticism 


from almost every quarter are begin¬ 
ning to take their toll on Gorbachev. 
His speeches swing erratically from list¬ 
less, distracted ramblings to hectoring 
rages. Earlier, these outbursts cowed 
Supreme Soviet deputies. Now, depu¬ 
ties frequently challenge Gorbachev di¬ 
rectly in parliament and grumble openly 


IN THE MEAN STREETS OF VIl-NIUS 

Bullets from Moscow 


O n the streets of Vilnius, the 
Soviet Army answered 
calls for freedom with bullets, 
rifle butts and tank treads. In 
one brief morning of violence, it 
killed 14 people, seized the city’s 
TV and press facilities and 
penned Lithuania’s govern¬ 
ment inside its barricaded par¬ 
liament building—an easy tar¬ 
get if Moscow moves again. 


There was never any doubt 
that the Army would succeed. 
Armed only with portable radi¬ 
os and newspapers, the people 
of Vilnius had ringed the city’s 
TV tower and printing plant, 
hoping that their numbers and 
courage would hold off some 
of the toughest soldiers in the 
Soviet military. The soldiers 
were clearly unimpressed. 


They laughed and joked in be- « 
tween using Kalashnikov auto- ‘ 
matic rifles and tank-mounted 
cannon to fire random bursts 
into the crowd and into apart¬ 
ment buildings along the tank- 
scarred streets. At one point, 
they fired at me. (The writer is 
a U.S. News photographer.) 
They missed, perhaps because 
their aim was bad, or perhaps 
deliberately in some kind of 
gruesome joke. 

After the morning of vio¬ 
lence, many hours of private 
grief and then a massive public 
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\standing atop military vehicles. 


in Kremlin hallways. Earlier opposition 
by liberals has been supplemented by 
criticism from a strong new conserva¬ 
tive faction called Soyuz (Union). Some 
political insiders now even predict that 
the right combination of events—a rash 
of political strikes that catapulted Yel¬ 
tsin into the newly created presidency 


of the Russian Republic—might bring 
about Gorbachev’s resignation. 

Gorbachev’s eagerness to keep the 
military on his good side was clearly sig¬ 
naled in the just-approved state budget 
for 1991. Despite catastrophic economic 
conditions, Defense Ministry spending 
will be a whopping 37 percent of the 
entire national budget. 

Gorbachev’s drift away from 
reform is especially evident in 
the makeup of his new team, 
which is filled with tried-and- 
true apparatchiks steeped in 
the very system they are 
pledged to dismantle. Last 
week, Gorbachev picked econ¬ 
omist Valentin Pavlov, a life¬ 
long apostle of central control, 
to be his prime minister—a 
move that immediately 
prompted detractors to label 
the new cabinet “Pavlov’s 
Dogs.” Notable by his absence 
from the new lineup is Stani¬ 
slav Shatalin, until recently 
one of Gorbachev’s top eco¬ 
nomic advisers and author of 
the now-abandoned “500-day 
economic plan” for a rapid 
shift to a market economy. 

Like the military, the KGB 
has recently risen in influence. 

So far, it has been virtually 
unscathed by the Baltic deba¬ 
cle, although it certainly was 
Involved. To burnish its image, 
it is continuing an intensive 
public-relations campaign em¬ 
phasizing its struggle against organized 
crime and economic lawbreakers. 

Despite his embrace of new allies 
who are unpopular with many Supreme 
Soviet deputies, Gorbachev remains 
firmly in charge of the legislative pro¬ 
cess. His candidate to become interior 
minister, Boris Pugo, handily won ap¬ 


proval from deputies even after many 
of them sharply criticized Moscow’s 
handling of the Lithuanian crisis. But 
repression in the Baltics has tainted, at 
least for now, Gorbachev’s drive for a 
new union treaty that would strengthen 
central controls and stifle efforts by the 
republics to gain full independence. 
Even before Vilnius, few republican 


funeral procession past a half 
million people gathered to 
honor the dead, Vilnius settled 
into an eerie silence. Soviet 
troops and their tanks quickly 
dominated major intersections, 
but few local people seemed 
fearful of what might happen 
next. Many even said that they 
felt a little sorry for Gorba- 
, chev, whom they see not sim¬ 
ply as a threat to them but as a 
frightened dictator. 

The darkened parliament 
has been turned into a combi¬ 
nation barracks, field hospital. 


cafeteria and information cen¬ 
ter. Volunteers work around 
the clock building tank barri¬ 
cades while other citizens 
armed with clubs, daggers and 
Molotov cocktails stand guard. 
Inside, the mood is tense but 
civil and somehow still hope¬ 
ful. Outside, placards offer 
Gorbachev the “Saddam Hus¬ 
sein prize” to replace the No¬ 
bel awarded him last year. A 
thousand Soviet passports are 
spiked on a makeshift fence 
surrounding the building. 

For the people of Vilnius, 


glasnost and perestroika 
brought enough democracy for 
them to elect a democratic par¬ 
liament. But their push toward 
independence was too far and 
too fast for Gorbachev, setting 
a precedent he finds danger¬ 
ous. Someday, the Lithuanians 
may reclaim their indepen¬ 
dence; the people inside the 
parliament are convinced they 
will. But not, it seems certain, 
without paying a terrible price. 


Crushed. Human flesh is no match for tank treads. 


leaders showed much enthusiasm for 
the treaty. Now, most are flatly op¬ 
posed. “You don’t sign treaties with a 
noose around your neck,” said Yeltsin. 

Almost everywhere, criticism of Gor¬ 
bachev is mounting. Georgia’s new na¬ 
tionalist leaders now scorn him openly 
and have denounced his order to cool 
ethnic disputes in South Os- 
setia as “an act of war.” 
Moldavia, which backed 
down before Gorbachev’s ul¬ 
timatum last December, is 
again simmering with seces- 
sionism. The Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan increasingly are 
calling their own shots and 
seeking out lateral coopera¬ 
tion with other republics. 
For Gorbachev, the fight 
with the republics — and now 
the fight back home as 
well — is just beginning. ■ 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Seeing the 
invisible 


Computers are simulating black holes and 
brain cells. Soon well be able to step inside 



A surgeon enters an operating the¬ 
ater, wearing not the familiar 
scrubs but a pair of high-tech gog¬ 
gles and a full-body “data suit.” The body 
on the table is not human, exactly, but a 
perfect computer-generated replica of a 
cancer-ridden young man. Feeling the 
resistance of muscle and bone as he slides 
his electronic scalpel into the simulated 
patient, the doctor removes a malignant 
tumor, receiving a full critique of his per¬ 
formance from the computer. He then 
“travels” inside the electronic patient to 
locate any diseased tissue left behind. 

This scenario is not some video game 
of the future but a technique for medical 


Humming with power. ^4 model of nature’s 

training and research in the experimental 
stage and likely to be in wide use within 
the decade. Called “virtual reality,” it is 
the most exotic of the new computer¬ 
imaging technologies remaking biology, 
astrophysics, meteorology and engineer¬ 
ing. With the computer as their drawing 
instrument, scientists can represent fan¬ 
tastically complex worlds — the billions of 
reactions within the human immune sys¬ 
tem or the collision of galaxies—viewing 
them through the window of the comput¬ 


er screen. If the task requires, they can go 
further still, donning electronic clothing 
that allows them to step through the win¬ 
dow and inside these worlds. It is a whole 
new way of seeing, replacing at last the 
Tinkertoy-like models and sketch pads 
that long served scientists in their cre¬ 
ative explorations but have become woe¬ 
fully inadequate in the late 20th century. 

Texture and light. It was less than two 
decades ago that the first computer- 
graphics firms set out to simulate per¬ 
fectly photorealistic images, a task now 
casually executed by such industry lead¬ 
ers as Pixar, filmmaker George Lucas’s 
Industrial Light and Magic (ILM) and 
MetroLight Studios. Today, 
designers can construct in the 
computer literally anything 
imaginable. Using a technique 
called “texture mapping,” 
they can wrap objects in any 
surface from wood grain and 
pewter to pony skin, and with 
“bump mapping” replicate 
such textures as orange peel 
and velvet. They can intro¬ 
duce light, specifying its 
source, eolor and intensity, 
and simulate reflection, re¬ 
fraction and shadows. 

They can then animate this 
laws 3-D world, a task made easier 

as programmers write the 
laws of physics into the software. With 
built-in gravity and inertia, for instance, 
an animator can launch a computer-cre¬ 
ated object and watch it fall of its own 
accord, rather than draw the process 
frame by frame. Someday, 3-D scanning 
devices will store in the computer’s 
memory a precise description of how a 
human being moves. Then artists will 
not have to animate a character’s every 
step and nod, but will simply direct it to 
leave and shut the door. Already, artists 



Electronic cockpit. In this flight-and-attack 


at ILM have fabricated hummingbirds 
that flutter and spin like the real thing, 
their iridescent feathers glimmering. 
MetroLight has simulated smoke, water 
and fire, and artists at Pixar have 
“grown” a forest in the computer, with 
twisting branches and dense clusters of 
autumnal foliage. 

While the work of these studios is con¬ 
fined to the computer, TV or film screen, 
the real wonderland of computer-creat¬ 
ed imagery lies in virtual reality (VR). 
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Emulator, an Air Force pilot launches a missile with the push of a button on a virtual console. 


Entering “cyberspace” currently re¬ 
quires complex and cumbersome hard¬ 
ware: a helmet with tiny liquid crystal 
display screens in front of each eye, fed 
with continuously updated, computer¬ 
generated stereo imagery; and a glove or 
full skinlike suit, threaded with fiber-op¬ 
tic cables that transmit to the computer 
the body’s every move. A turn of the head 
alters the view to each eye; a movement 
of the hand takes the participant across 
the room or sends a chair sliding away. 


Researchers are now working to create 
the full range of physical sensations. 
With a network of metal tendons and 
electrical crystals embedded in the suit, 
they create the illusion that virtual ob¬ 
jects have weight, edges, texture and 
temperature; and with a digital filter 
called a “convolvotron,” they simulate 
the three-dimensional quality of real- 
world sound. They are also working to 
bring several people together in such 
simulated worlds for virtual business 


conferences or participatory 
surgical consultations. Jaron 
Lanier’s VPL Research has al¬ 
ready put four people into one 
world, and will soon try sk. 

Still, numerous hurdles re¬ 
main, first among them cost. 
VPL now charges $250,000 for 
the clothing and hardware 
needed to create virtual 
worlds; it expects to cut that 
price to just $20,000 within a 
decade. Vastly cruder systems 
are already being made for 
much less. A new company, 
Senses, has garage-brewed 
VR software for under $5,000; 
it substitutes clumsy video- 
game controls for the highly 
sensitive fiber-optic apparel. 

Improving the quality of 
VR imagery is an equally criti¬ 
cal challenge. At the moment, 
virtual worlds are cartoony, 
slow-motion places —texture¬ 
less, glossy and crudely geo¬ 
metric. Generating imagery 
requires vast amounts of data: 
Even on the largest computer, 
creating realistic 3-D anima¬ 
tion can require up to 10 hours 
per frame. Virtual reality is 
more demanding still, since it 
requires creating not just a 
picture but a world in real 
time. Technological advances, 
especially increases in pro¬ 
cessing power, are rapidly im¬ 
proving the quality of these 
worlds. Even in its infant state, 
however, this technology is 
doing impressive work: 

■ Military and space. Today’s 
virtual worlds have their ori¬ 
gins in the flight simulators 
developed to train military pi¬ 
lots, and even now much com¬ 
puter-graphics research is 
done by the Pentagon and the 
National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Using 
digital image-processing tech¬ 
niques, military technicians 
are able to transform two-di¬ 
mensional reconnaissance 
photography into three-dimensional 
landscapes. Adding VR technology, they 
will soon be able to create a virtual ver¬ 
sion of an actual enemy land, over which 
a pilot will rehearse a bombing attack, 
with missile sites passing in three dimen¬ 
sions beneath his virtual jet. 

NASA has recently used this technol¬ 
ogy to explore inaccessible reaches of 
space. Using the data sent back by Voy¬ 
ager II, the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
simulated flyovers of Miranda —one of 
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■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 

Uranus’s moons —and Mars. NASA is 
now developing “telerobotic” technolo¬ 
gy, so that an astronaut within the space 
station (or even on Earth) can take a 
virtual spacewalk, using a camera- 
equipped robot as his eyes and hands. 
The same technology could put re¬ 
searchers at the bottom of the ocean or 
mechanics at a nuclear reactor’s core. 

■ Molecules and medicine. The drug in¬ 
dustry has long been handicapped by a 
lack of adequate research tools. For ev¬ 
ery drug that reaches the market, an av¬ 
erage of 10,000 compounds must be syn¬ 
thesized and screened, a process that 
typically takes 10 years and more than 
$100 million. Now, Eli Lilly has become 
the first pharmaceutical company to in¬ 
stall its own supercomputer to visually 
model complex proteins and enzymes 
and watch them interact in humanlike 
environments. Researchers at the Elec¬ 
tronic Visualization Laboratory at the 
University of Illinois in Chicago have em¬ 
ployed similar technology to study the 
AZT molecule used in the treatment of 
AIDS. As Richard Childers describes in 
his forthcoming book, “Infinite Illusions: 
The World of Electronically Created Im¬ 
agery,” a researcher working on a hor¬ 
mone “holds” a receptor molecule in one 
hand and the hormone candidate in the 
other, and watches and feels how well the 
two bind chemically. 

Clinical applications for computer im¬ 
agery are also emerging. Working on an 
electronic cadaver, built from bone and 
soft-tissue scans to perfectly replicate an 
injured individual, an orthopedic sur¬ 
geon might experiment with several cor¬ 
rective strategies —transplanting a ten¬ 
don, for instance, and testing it under 
stress. Stroke victims will be able to re¬ 
learn forgotten tasks in a slowed-down 
and simplified virtual world, gradually 
gaining speed until they can function 
again in the real world. Some researchers 
even foresee psychotherapeutic uses: A 
patient could re-enact a past trauma in 
virtual space or confront in safety the 
snakes that terrify him. 

■ Data analysis. Beyond visualization of 
physical phenomena, computer imaging 
also has promise as a tool for managing 
abstract data. Actuarial tables, for in¬ 
stance, might be turned into a vast data 
city over which an insurance analyst 
could fly in search of patterns. Such strat¬ 
egies will help us contend with what La¬ 
nier calls “data shock,” giving us mean¬ 
ingful experience rather than undigested 
data —“the landscape, not the map.” 

Ecologists are already translating the 
millions of atmospheric and oceanic 
samples gathered around the globe into 





Through the 
looking glass. 

Data suits and 
goggles open the 
door to “virtual reality. ” 
Computer pioneers are 
exploring the research and 
entertainment potential. 


Healing. A computer-generated wound 


Genesis redux. Molding a 3-D dragonfly 
from nothing but “polygons” of light 


Modeling a storm. Unwieldy raw data 
turned into a crystal-clear animation 


animated pictures to monitor ocean pol¬ 
lution, the spread of crop disease or 
changes in the ozone. Eventually, forests 
might be grown in the computer, then 
burned or clear-cut to witness the effects. 
Some environmentalists even anticipate 
taking lawmakers into a virtual forest to 
see what the wetlands and woods will 
look like if toxic-waste dumping 
and deforestation continue. 

■ Design. Architects are using 
computer imaging to tour a building 
before it exists. They can light a virtual 
building to see it at night, shine the 
sun on it to check reflections and shad¬ 
ows, simulate an earthquake or fire, or 
move through it in a wheelchair or 
with a child’s-eye view. All of this 
promises greater control for developers 
and clients, who can see what they are 
buying before ground is broken. Even¬ 
tually, design changes will be a matter 
of simply pushing back the virtual 
walls, tugging a window there, a light 
fixture here. Those alterations will be 
fed back into the computer for auto¬ 
matic adjustments to plumbing and 
electrical systems. When all are satis¬ 
fied, the computer will spit out blue¬ 
prints, materials lists and a construc¬ 
tion schedule. 

Leonardo da Vinci longed to produce 
“pure art of the mind,” free of the me¬ 
diation of mechanical processes. Four 
centuries later, Einstein described his 
most fruitful work as “pure thought ex¬ 
periments.” With today’s new Renais¬ 
sance technology, scientists can finally 
create lucid pictures of their wildest 
imaginings. Unencumbered by paint or 
clay, test tubes or paper, they can see, 
and express, the invisible. ■ 




















Are new realities 
more or less real? 


people want them to do, and that’s not 
the way the real world works.” While 
educators hope for virtual museums 
where kids could witness history or try 
life as a dinosaur, they also worry that 
entertainment value might swamp 
ideas and that kids might confuse these 
“re-enactments” with the real thing. 

■ ready struggle to re- 
llusions. “The simu- 
lole are so beautiful 
says Richard Fried- 
‘Visualization: The 
• Revolution,” “that 
black holes may not 



, everi 

virtual sex. VR pioneer Jaron Lanier 
finds such fantasies depressing. “Why 
waste your time creating poor imita¬ 
tions of reality, when you can create 
entirely original experiences?” he asks. 
“Virtual reality ought to be used where 
people are failing to communicate, not 
as a substitute for experiences better 
had in the real world. I find sex a 
thoroughly satisfactory means of com¬ 
munication the way it is.” 

Particularly abhorrent, in Lanier’s 
view, is the idea of a virtual Fred 
Astaire. “Dancing with a simulation 
will inevitably be boring. All it does is 
lower people’s standards, teaching 
them to accept a third-rate Astaire as 
the real thing.” Far more interesting, 
suggests Lanier, would be dancing 
with a real person, but amplified. 
Both partners could be faster, more 
limber and graceful. That sort of 
whirl will be available in Lanier’s “ex¬ 
perience boutiques,” which he plans 
to open in the United States and Ja¬ 
pan sometime in the next year in a 



ultimate communication tool, offering 
the possibility of “re-creating a com¬ 
mons, a village square.” But critics 
counter that these technologies will 
worsen people’s isolation, taking them 
further into the electronic cocoon spun 
by video parlors and TV. “People will 
become socially immature,” warns 
Thomas Furness of the University of 
Washington. “Virtual realities do what 


Mathematical monster. 

The watery creature of the 
1989 film “The Abyss, ” 
created entirely inside a 
computer, represents the 
future of special effects. 
Filmmaker George Lucas 
reportedly is waiting only 
for further refinements in 
computer-imaging 
technology before 
completing his “Star 
Wars” saga. 


that VR appeals to pop-culture group¬ 
ies’ “desire for a universe within our 
control,” he rejects the analogy to vid¬ 
eo games and TV, both of which he 
despises. “Virtual reality is more like a 
telephone than TV. Watch people on 
the phone, and they’re animated and 
engaged. In front of the TV they’re 
passive and dull. The best thing about 
VR is that it will kill TV.” ■ 
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Through the 
looking glass. 

Data suits and 
goggles open the 
door to “virtual reality. ” 
Computer pioneers are 
exploring the research and 
entertainment potential. 


imaginings. Unencumbered by paint or 
clay, test tubes or paper, they can see, 
and express, the invisible. ■ 
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Are new realities 
more or less real? 

Fears and optimism about artificial worlds 


A technology as bewitching and 
powerful as computer imaging 
has spawned prophets of both glory 
and doom. One acute concern is the 
ease with which a digitized image can 
be altered without a trace. When a 
photograph is digitized, each of the 
separate pkels —the light specks that 
make up images-can be mathemati¬ 
cally manipulated to undo blur, en¬ 
hance contrast or seamlessly add, de¬ 
lete or move elements in the picture. 
Though such alterations have so far 
been mostly benign, photojournalists 
worry that they could lose credibility. 
Copyright laws have not yet been re¬ 
vised to deal with computer manipu¬ 
lation of information, nor do most 
newspapers and magazines have poli¬ 
cies about labeling altered pictures. 

Escapist danger. Virtual reality (VR) 
has inspired an even more fervent de¬ 
bate. Acolytes like Timothy Leary, the 
1960s promoter of LSD, spin all man¬ 
ner of escapist fantasies: trips to a dis¬ 
tant planet or Renaissance Florence, a 
whirl in the arms of Fred Astaire, even 
virtual sex. VR pioneer Jaron Lanier 
finds such fantasies depressing. “Why 
waste your time creating poor imita¬ 
tions of reality, when you can create 
entirely original experiences?” he asks. 
“Virtual reality ought to be used where 
people are failing to communicate, not 
as a substitute for experiences better 
had in the real world. I find sex a 
thoroughly satisfactory means of com¬ 
munication the way it is.” 

Particularly abhorrent, in Lanier’s 
view, is the idea of a virtual Fred 
Astaire. “Dancing with a simulation 
will inevitably be boring. All it does is 
lower people’s standards, teaching 
them to accept a third-rate Astaire as 
the real thing.” Far more interesting, 
suggests Lanier, would be dancing 
with a real person, but amplified. 
Both partners could be faster, more 
limber and graceful. That sort of 
whirl will be available in Lanier’s “ex¬ 
perience boutiques,” which he plans 
to open in the United States and Ja¬ 
pan sometime in the next year in a 


joint venture with MCA. There visi¬ 
tors will enter precreated worlds to 
interact with other visitors and a live 
performance artist “paid to do inter¬ 
esting things there.” 

Lanier views virtual reality as the 


ultimate communication tool, offering 
the possibility of “re-creating a com¬ 
mons, a village square.” But critics 
counter that these technologies will 
worsen people’s isolation, taking them 
further into the electronic cocoon spun 
by video parlors and TV. “People will 
become socially immature,” warns 
Thomas Furness of the University of 
Washington. “Virtual realities do what 


people want them to do, and that’s not 
the way the real world works.” While 
educators hope for virtual museums 
where kids could witness history or try 
life as a dinosaur, they also worry that 
entertainment value might swamp 
ideas and that kids might confuse these 
“re-enactments” with the real thing. 
Some scientists already struggle to re¬ 
sist these perfect illusions. “The simu¬ 
lations of a black hole are so beautiful 
and compelling,” says Richard Fried- 
hoff, author of “Visualization: The 
Second Computer Revolution,” “that 
it’s easy to forget black holes may not 
exist at all.” 

Though Lanier agrees with Furness 


that VR appeals to pop-culture group¬ 
ies’ “desire for a universe within our 
control,” he rejects the analogy to vid¬ 
eo games and TV, both of which he 
despises. “Virtual reality is more like a 
telephone than TV. Watch people on 
the phone, and they’re animated and 
engaged. In front of the TV they’re 
passive and dull. The best thing about 
VR is that it will kill TV.” ■ 
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■ On Sports 


By Tom Callahan 


America’s supersymbolism 


T wenty-five years ago, in the Year I, the United 
States went looking for an ultimate battlefield other 
than Vietnam and came upon a football game. 
Whether football was the moral equivalent of war, or 
war the immoral equivalent of football, they certainly 
spoke the same language. Coaches dealt routinely in 
bombs and blitzes. Politicians referred regularly to team 
players and game plans. A shadowy soldier keeping con¬ 
stant company with the president carried a satchel of at¬ 
tack codes simply called “the football.” 

By 1967, still months before “Operation Quarterback,” 
code name for the bombing of Cam¬ 
bodia, football had dislodged baseball 
as the country’s foremost sport. Like 
the war, football was singularly televi- 
sable. As a national authority figure. 

Green Bay coach Vince Lombardi 
ranked with CBS conscience Walter 
Cronkite. Lombardi’s Packers were 
the original symbols in the ultimate 
game. They represented tradition. 

What to call such a monumental 
event was a problem for the National 
Football League. The first sugges¬ 
tion, “The Big One,” seemed a trifle 
foreboding, especially in California. 

“The Final Game” was also rejected 
in polite deference to Armageddon. 

In the sweet process of watching 
his daughter at play, bouncing a re¬ 
silient blob of putty called a Super 
Ball, Texas financier Lamar Hunt 
thought of a name that took three 
years to stick. But once it did, it 
stuck like molasses; the Super Bowl. 

Since World War II, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” has been played 
reflexively before U.S. sporting events of every stripe. The 
Super Bowl multiplied that and everything else by a thou¬ 
sand. Pregame ceremonies began with fifes and drums and 
ended with fighter jets streaming over the stadium trailing 
plumes of red, white and blue. Halftime shows ran to re¬ 
enactments of historic battles such as the War of 1812 
(invariably choking the field in gun smoke), or hot-air- 
balloon spectacles that would have bedazzled Jules Verne. 
In the most dramatic moment of Super Bowl IV, one 
balloon slipped its moorings and crashed into the stands. 

America’s teams. When the sentiments of the country 
began to swing, the antl-Establishment sent swinger Joe 
Namath into the game, and a flock of doves was set free. 
Symbols clashed like cymbals. The Minnesota Vikings 
served to illustrate (over and over) the folly of continued 
regimentation. The Kansas City Chiefs represented new 
technology. The Dallas Cowboys brought the computer 
age. Miami, Pittsburgh, Oakland, Washington and San 
Francisco took their turns at playing the lead in a pageant 
that seemed to have less and less to do with athletics. 

In a little more than 10 years, the national TV audience 


swelled past 100 million, many more people than there were 
football fans. Commercial advertisers paid $1 million for 
just a minute of their attention. Corporate America made 
the contest utterly incidental to the convention, and the 
NFL took to hiring vacant racetracks and airports —once, 
the Queen Mary—to find dancing for selected partygoers. 

Despite a few pagan touches, like the roasting of fatted 
calves on the floor of the Astrodome, the new holiday 
evolved into something like a secular holy day of obligation, 
known as Super Sunday. Always on the Sabbath, the cere¬ 
mony followed near enough after Christmas to constitute a 
modern epiphany, a new Twelfth 
Night (the number worn by Namath, 
Terry Bradshaw, Roger Staubach, 
Bob Griese, Kenny Stabler). Far from 
being offended, religious leaders dis¬ 
pensed blessings. “If Jesus were alive 
today,” said Norman Vincent Peale, 
“He would be at the Super Bowl.” 

Presidents habitually recommend¬ 
ed flanker-reverse plays beforehand 
and delivered telephonic congratula¬ 
tions at the final gun. Even before 
Super Bowls, Republican presidents 
in particular were profoundly con¬ 
nected to football. Eisenhower was a 
halfback at West Point, Nixon a 
bench warmer at Whittier, Ford a 
helmetless center at Michigan, Rea¬ 
gan a fictional character at Notre 
Dame. George Bush, a baseball play¬ 
er at Yale, broke the string. 

Last Sunday, as two preludes to war 
were winding down simultaneously, 
Los Angeles Raiders defensive tackle 
Bob Golic glanced up from pregame 
calisthenics to see Bush’s face on the 
Coliseum screen. “I thought maybe it had started,” he said. 

Over that weekend, both CBS and NBC hurried away 
from presidential news conferences to get to kickoffs. Lasf 
weekend, the NFL was undecided whether Super Bowl 
XXV would go on next Sunday in peace or war. The setting 
this year is Tampa. While many U.S. cities were sweating 
and Los Angeles was reinstating Olympic security mea¬ 
sures, Tampa was having a hard time thinking of a handier 
place for terrorists than Florida or a more irresistible target 
than a bowl full of corporations. 

At Super Bowl X in Miami, the Goodyear blimp 
starred in a John Frankenheimer movie about terrorism 
at the ultimate game. The movie was called “Black Sun¬ 
day.” Decades earlier, in a piece entitled “The Decline of 
Sport,” E. B. White foretold a catastrophe “high in the 
blue sky above the Bowl,” where “skywriters would be at 
work writing the scores of other major and minor sporting 
contests, weaving an interminable record of victory and 
defeat, and using the new high-visibility pink news-smoke 
perfected by Pepsi-Cola engineers.” 

The Big One, The Final Game, had come to pass. ■ 



Language of war. And a Sabbath holiday 
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Your 

health 

history 


Tracing your family’s 
medical tree may well 
save your life 


T ry this quick test: If your grand¬ 
parents are dead, can you say how 
old they were when they died and 
exactly what caused their deaths? If 
they’re alive, do you know much about 
their health? 

Recent advances in genetic technology 
have given scientists the tools to connect 
many diseases with the genes that cause 
or trigger them. Just last month, Univer¬ 
sity of California researchers came close 
to locating the gene responsible for a 
type of breast cancer that strikes unusu¬ 
ally early. Announcements of genes that 
lead to heart disease have become rou¬ 
tine. It is just a matter of time before 
researchers unmask the genes that play a 
role in sueh common illnesses as diabetes 
and high blood pressure, which tend to 
run in families. 

Dig deep. Despite these advances, a 
genetic screening that lays out your 
health future is years away. A doctor 
can already hazard a good guess about 
your personal risk simply by checking 
your family history. But several genetics 
researchers claim doctors don’t pay 
enough attention to family history. And 
patients often don’t know much about 
their family’s health. 

You can help your doctor, and your¬ 
self, by creating a medical family tree like 


the one on Page 64. Filling in the blanks 
could take some digging, but it is worth¬ 
while. You may be able to fend off your 
genetic legacy. Keeping your cholesterol 
down, for example, could mitigate a tra¬ 
dition of heart disease. If a disease seems 
inevitable, as certain forms of cancer can 
be, frequent health checks can alert you 
to a problem while there’s time to treat it. 

The warning could save your life. Co¬ 
median Gilda Radner gritted her way 
through a year of pain, crushing fatigue 
and intestinal distress before doctors di¬ 


agnosed the ovarian cancer that eventu¬ 
ally killed her in 1989. Caught early, the 
survival rate for ovarian cancer is 85 
percent; once the cancer spreads be¬ 
yond the pelvis, chances drop to 15 to 
20 percent. And Radnor’s cancer could 
have been caught early if she or her 
doctors had realized that her aunt, her 
first cousin and probably her grand¬ 
mother had suffered from the disease. 
That lineup boosted her risk of ovarian 
cancer from the usual 1 in 70 to 1 in 2. 

Cancer geneticists think 5 to 10 per- 
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■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 

cent of cancers are rooted in heredity, 
but only rarely, when the genes have 
been determined, do they know whether 
a particular breast or colon or reproduc¬ 
tive tract tumor was predestined. In gen¬ 
eral, having one parent or sibling with 
cancer triples the risk that you will have 
it, estimates John Mulvihill, chief of hu¬ 
man genetics at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Given many cases of one type of 
cancer in your family tree, most doctors 
would urge earlier and more frequent 
screening for that type —mammography 
for breast cancer, for example. 

Cancer data. You can benefit from re¬ 
searchers’ interest in “cancer families.” 
In exchange for information on your 
family, several registries will provide in¬ 
struction on ways to reduce your risk and 
let you know if any of your relatives have 
already volunteered information. The 
National High Risk Registry, at (800) 
521-9356, deals with breast cancer. The 
Hereditary Cancer Institute at Creighton 
University School of Medicine in Oma¬ 
ha, at (402) 280-2942, covers all cancers, 
and the Gilda Radner Familial Ovarian 
Cancer Registry, at (800) 682-7426, is for 


women worried about ovarian cancer. 

Doctors can better estimate your own 
risk of cancer if they know when it struck 
your relatives. Henry Lynch, a cancer 
specialist who runs Creighton’s Heredi¬ 
tary Cancer Institute, has found that in 
families with many cases of colon cancer, 
the condition hits at an average age of 44 
years instead of the more typical 60 or 65; 
hereditary breast cancer comes on at an 
average age of 42 instead of 63. 

Age is also a factor in families where 
heart disease is common. University of 
Utah researchers studied nearly 15,000 
family trees and found that men under 40 
with two siblings or parents who had a 
heart attack before age 55 had 12 times 
the risk of early heart disease as men of 
the same age with no such family history. 
Women in the same category had eight 
times the risk. Heart-disease data from a 
long-term study in Framingham, Mass., 
show that people whose parents or sib¬ 
lings had heart attacks before age 60 have 
twice the risk of early coronaries. Many 
can easily be identified by a blood test 
that reveals high cholesterol levels or low 
levels of high-density lipoprotein (HDL), 
a protective form of cholesterol. Absence 
of heart disease in your family doesn’t 



Comic’s death. Gilda Radner might have 
beaten cancer if she’d known her history. 


free you to be sedentary, smoke or eat a 
high-fat diet. “We live in a society where 
it’s easy to overcome the best genes,” 
says William Castelli, medical director of 
the Framingham Heart Study. 

Everyday killers beyond cancer and 


THE I.OMGEVITY TEST 

No test can predict with any certainty how long you will live. But a review of 
your health history, including heredity, can give you a fair sense of your life 
expectancy compared with that of the average American who lives into his or 
her 70s. The following longevity test is based on government studies and New 
York City cardiologist Elliott Howard’s work with his patients. Your score may 
spur you to consider lifestyle changes -and add years to your life. 


PERSONAL HISTORY 

Choose all that apply. 

-2 No cancer or heart 
disease in parents 
who lived beyond 
age 75 

-1 No cancer or heart 
disease in one par¬ 
ent who lived be¬ 
yond age 75 

+ 2 Coronary heart dis¬ 
ease before age 50 
in one or both 
parents 

3 Coronary heart dis¬ 
ease before age 40 
in one or both 
parents 

+ 2 High blood pressure 
before age 50 in 
one parent 

-f3 High blood pressure 
before age 50 in 


both parents 
+1 Diabetes mellitus 
before age 60 in 
one or both parents 
+ 2 Cancer in a parent 
or sibling 

-h 2 Stroke before age 
60 in one parent 

Total: 


WEIGHT 

Your weight is: 

0 Always at or near 
ideal weight 

+1 Now 10% over ideal 
weight 

+ 2 Now 20 to 29% 
over ideal weight 

-1-3 Now 30 to 39% 
over ideal weight 

-H 4 More than 40% 
over ideal weight 

Total: 


BLOOD PRESSURE 

Your blood pressure is: 

-2 Below 121/71 
0 121/71 to 140/85 
-1-2 141/86 to 170/100 
+ 4 171/101 
to 190/110 
+ 6 Above 190/110 
Total: 


CHOLESTEROL 

Your blood cholesterol 
level is: 

-2 150 to 170 
-1 171 to 190 
0 191 to 210 
-tl 211 to 240 
-1-2 241 to 280 
-1-3 281 to 320 
-1-4 Over 320 

Your high-density lipopro 


tein (HDL) cholesterol 

-2 66 to 80 
-1 51 to 65 
0 41 to 50 
+ 1 31 to 40 
-1-2 25 to 30 
-1- 3 Below 25 
Total: 


SMOKING 

You don’t smoke now. In 
the past, you: 

-1 Never did, or quit 
over 5 years ago 
0 Quit 1 to 5 years 
ago 

■+1 Quit within the past 
year 

You now smoke: 

-I-1 Pipe or cigars 
-1-2 Less than a pack of 
cigarettes a day 
-1-3 A pack a day 
-1-4 1 to IVz packs a 
day 

-1-5 2 packs a day 
-1- 5 And drink alcohol 5 
or more times a 
week 

-I- 3 And take birth con¬ 
trol pills 


You have smoked: 

■k3 For at least 10 
years 

-F 5 For more than 20 
years 

Total: 


ALCOHOL 

You drink: 

-1 Never or rarely 
0 No more than a 5- 
01. glass of wine or 
a 12-oz. glass of 
beer or IV2-0Z. of 
hard liquor, 5 times 
a week 

-F1 Two glasses of alco¬ 
hol a day 

-F2 More than two 
glasses a day 

Total: 


EXERCISE 

To keep fit, you: 

-2 Exercise vigorously 
more than 45 min¬ 
utes 4 or 5 times a 
week 

-1 Exercise vigorously 
at least 30 minutes 
3 times a week 
0 Exercise moderately 
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heart disease have genetic links, too. 
The children of two parents with child¬ 
hood diabetes —technically insulin-de- 
pendent type I diabetes —have up to a 
20 percent chance of developing the 
condition, for example. That is more 
than 40 times the risk when both par¬ 
ents are free of diabetes. Doctors and 
parents can watch for the weight loss 
and increased thirst that herald the dis¬ 
ease and begin treatment before a child 
could otherwise end up in the hospital. 
The risk relationship isn’t as well estab¬ 
lished with adult, or non-insulin depen¬ 
dent-type II diabetes, but the genetic 
connection is well enough known so 
1 that anyone with a parent who had this 
type of diabetes should stay slim, since 
this can protect against diabetes. 

A disease-ridden family tree is not al¬ 
ways dangerous. Having several relatives 
with emphysema sounds ominous, but if 
they all smoked, that rather than genes is 
the likely culprit. And people who have 
lived past the age at which many family 
members died of a particular condition 
can generally relax. 

Working out your family’s health his¬ 
tory may be as easy as checking the 
family Bible, but it might also demand 


real effort. Stigmas against cancer and 
mental illness sometimes shroud these 
conditions in euphemisms. And family 
lore may be none too reliable. “The sto¬ 
ry was that my Grandpa Jake died in his 
mid-40s of acute indigestion because of 
my grandmother’s cooking,” says Jere¬ 
my Nobel, a lecturer in health policy 
and management at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. When Nobel’s father 
died of a heart attack at age 46, the 
family realized that the “intestinal dis¬ 
tress” was more likely a heart attack. 
Nobel got the message. Now 36, he ex¬ 
ercises regularly and eats prudently. 

No history. The reeords of doctors 
who have treated members of your fam¬ 
ily can help fill in a health history, but 
reliability can be a problem here, too. 
Cancer specialist Lynch and his col¬ 
leagues scanned the charts of patients 
who they knew had several relatives 
with cancer. Over 70 percent of the 
charts listed no such family history. 

When the doctor’s records (or the 
doctor) are no longer around, you 
might try the hospital where a relative 
died. Hospitals generally release rec¬ 
ords to the next of kin who apply in 
writing. In some states, hospitals have 


to keep records for only five years, so 
you may have to go further. States re¬ 
tain death certificates permanently. 
While death certificates are not always 
accurate or precise —the exact cancer 
might not have been known —they may 
at least tell you that cancer was present. 
The local health department can steer 
you to the state agency that handles 
death records. These are in the public 
domain, so you don’t have to be the 
next of kin to get them. 

Perfect knowledge doesn’t equal per¬ 
fect health, of course. Fifteen years ago, 
genealogist Dorothy Payne of Arlington, 
Va., discovered that not only her father 
but her grandmother and great grandfa¬ 
ther had died of emphysema — and her 
father had been the only smoker among 
them. She heavily lobbied her sons not to 
smoke, but couldn’t break her own habit. 
“I come from the generation that says do 
as I say, not as I do,” explains Payne, 58. 
Once you know what medical history 
your parents have bequeathed you, the 
next step is in your hands. You can’t 
chop down the tree, but you can plant 
your own. ■ 


By Joanne Silberner 


at least 30 minutes 
3 to 5 times a week 
+1 Exercise moderately 
at least twice a 
week 

+ 2 Exercise usually on 
weekends or less 
than twice a week 
+ 3 Rarely or never 
exercise 

Total: 


DIET 

Your eating habits include 
(choose all that apply): 

+2 Using salt freely 
without tasting food 
first 

+ 2 Eating cabbage, 
broccoli or cauli¬ 
flower less than 3 
times a week 
-i-3 Eating high-fiber 
grains, such as 
whole-wheat bread, 
brown rice and bran 
cereal, less than 
once a day 
-i-3 Eating fruits 
and vegetables 
less than 3 
times a day 

+1 Foiiowing fad crash 



You eat beef, bacon or 
processed meats: 

+ 3 5 to 6 times a week 
-i-2 4 times a week 
-El 2 times a week 

You eat eggs: 

-1-3 2 every day 
-1-2 6 to 8 eggs a week 
+ 1 4 to 6 eggs a week 

You eat ice cream, cake or 
rich desserts 
+ 2 Almost daiiy 
-t-1 Several times a 
week 

You eat butter, cream, 
cream cheese and 
cheese: 

-1-3 Everyday 
+ 2 Almost daily 
+ 1 2 to 3 times a week 

Total: 


STRESS 

Describe your personality: 
-E1 intense desire to 
get ahead 

-E 2 Constant driving 
for success 


+ 2 Easily frustrated, 
annoyed or irritated 
-E 2 Angry and hostile if 
losing in competi¬ 
tion 

-E 3 Angry and hostile 
even if successful 
-E 2 Don’t express anger 
or feelings 

-E 2 Frequent knots in 
stomach, poor 
sleep or headaches 
-E 2 Elardly laugh, de¬ 
pressed often 
-E 2 Constantly strive to 
please others rather 
than yourself 
-E 2 Rarely discuss prob¬ 
lems or feelings 
with others 

-1 None of the above 

Total: 


MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY 

When you travel, you 
(choose all that apply): 

-1 Usually use mass 
transit 

0 Travel by car less 
than 200 miles per 
week 

-E1 Travel by car 200 to 
400 miles per week 


-E2 Travel by car over 
400 miles per week 
-E2 Rarely use a seat 
belt 

-E 2 Often exceed the 
speed limit 

-E 2 Ride a motorcycle 
-E 4 Ride a motorcycle 
without a heimet 
-E4 Sometimes drink 
and drive or ride 
with a driver who 
has been drinking 
-e 6 Often drink and 
drive or ride with a 
driver who has been 
drinking 

Total: 


INTERPRETING YOUR 
SCORE 

Add the totals for all cate¬ 
gories and find the result 
below. 

-14 to 3 

Low risk. Odds are you will 
live a iongand healthful life 
if you continue to iimit 


Moderate risk. You can ex¬ 


pect to live a long life but 
risk ill health. Like most 
Americans, you can 
change a few habits and 
greatly reduce your risk of 
cancer, stroke, heart dis¬ 
ease and motor vehicle ac¬ 
cidents and perhaps add 
years to your life. 

31 to 70 

High risk. You are at con¬ 
siderable risk of developing 
a serious illness and short¬ 
ened life. But you can im¬ 
prove your life expectancy 
by changing some of the 
habits that earned you 
scores of 2. 3, 4 or higher. 

Over 70 

Very high risk. Based on 
your lifestyle and personal 
history, you are at danger¬ 
ous risk for serious illness 
and premature death un¬ 
less you see a physician 
and eiiminate as many risk 
factors as possible. 



Stress and the Heart, 1986) 
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■ FAMILY 

Helping children 
confront the war 

Books, a TV special and a map from National 
Geographic kelp inform—and combat fears 


T he war in the Persian Gulf is be¬ 
yond most children’s grasp, but not 
their concern. Here is a collection 
of resources and strategies recommend¬ 
ed by educators and psychiatrists to calm 
the fears of children and help them un¬ 
derstand what is happening. 

For older children. Quickie paperbacks 
en route to bookstores provide insights 
into the swirl of events that brought 
about the war. One of the first books 
out, “Saddam Hussein and the Crisis in 
the Gulf’ by Judith Miller and Laurie 
Mylroie (Times Books, 1990, $5.95), is 
eminently readable for older teens and 
adults. The prose is hardly elegant, but 
there is plenty of information on Iraq 
and Saddam Hussein. To give a sense of 
the geography in the Mideast and pin¬ 
point population centers and military 
targets, February’s National Geographic 
provides an up-to-the-minute map of 
the region, with statistics on oil reserves 
and military forces. Call (800) 638-4077 
to order the issue. It costs $2.65. 

To teenagers of today, even Vietnam 
is ancient history. For a broad perspec¬ 
tive on war, children 12 and older might 
turn to “Some Reasons for War” by Sue 
Mansfield and Mary Bowen Hall (Har- 
perCollins, 1988, $13.95). The thoughtful 
book strips war of the false glamour lent 
by pop culture and romanticized history. 
Those troubled by antiwar protests can 
learn that they are nothing new by read¬ 
ing “Ain’t Gonna Study War No More” 
by Milton Meltzer (HarperCollins, 1985, 
$12.89), a history of pacifism. 

Many fine books that starkly present 
war’s uglier side should sober budding 
jingoists. “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” is Erich Maria Remarque’s riv¬ 
eting account of trench warfare in 
World War I. “The Red Badge of Cour¬ 
age” is Stephen Crane’s classic portrait 
of a Civil War soldier. “Hope and Glo¬ 
ry,” a 1987 film now on video, contrasts 
wartime suffering with the high jinks of 
a young boy in England during the blitz. 

For grade schoolers. The full shock 
treatment of TV news may not be the 
best way to satisfy a younger child’s cu¬ 


riosity about this or any war. “Kids Ask 
About War,” a new PBS special, is 
more appropriate. Psychologists and 
educators field questions from lO-to-13- 
year-olds. The program was fed to sta¬ 
tions January 20; check local listings for 
air dates this week. Publications like 
Weekly Reader and Scholastic magazines 


are covering the crisis with background 
reports on the people and politics of the 
Middle East; such articles can help par¬ 
ents break the ice with kids who find it 
hard to voice their questions and fears. 

Understanding the Persian Gulf crisis 
also means not mindlessly condemning 
all Arabs based on the example of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. Some newer children’s 
books paint an evenhanded picture of 
the Arab world. “Iraq in Pictures” (Ler- 
ner, 1990, $11.95) portrays the country’s 
history, religion and daily life and is 
geared for ages 10 and up. “An Arab 
Family” by Roderic Dutton (Lerner, 
1985, $9.95), for ages 8 to 11, colorfully 
describes the daily life of Mohammed, a 


merchant in Qman, his wife, Zainab, 
and their nine children. 

More than anything else, kids worry 
about air attacks on their communities. 
Parents can help most by drawing out 
these fears rather than dismissing them 
as unfounded, says Dennis Embry, a 
Tucson psychologist who counsels kids 
at a local military base. When children 
told him that 5,000 Iraqis were headed 
for Arizona, he asked for details. A 
fleet of 747s would land in Mexico, the 
kids said, and the soldiers would drive 
rental cars across the border. After 
more questioning, even the kids real¬ 
ized the scenario was implausible. 

For preschoolers. As always, Mister 
Rogers is a reassuring voice. Two new 
60-second spots, one starring puppets 
from “Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood” 
and one with Fred Rogers on camera, 
are now airing frequently before and af¬ 
ter children’s programs on public TV. 


The message: War is scary, but some¬ 
one will always look after the children. 

Parents anxious to forestall night¬ 
mares need to know that banning the 
evening news, with its images of bleed¬ 
ing and mangled bodies, may not work. 
Children’s programming —even after¬ 
noon cartoons —may be disrupted by 
graphic reports from the front. Turning 
off the set needn’t mean removal from 
the real world. Even a 4-year-old can 
benefit from a geography lesson. With a 
globe at hand, you might explain that 
Iraq is far away and that American sol¬ 
diers will try to end the war quickly. ■ 


By Marc Silver 



Tuned in to war. Television’s stark reality mesmerizes students at Good Counsel 
High School in Wheaton, Md., watching images from the Persian Gulf 
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■ INVESTING 

The U.S. News Fund 
Challenge, Round 3 

Once again, the dartboard beat the pros 


U.S.NEWS 



Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $10,000 
Past quarter’s total return: 6 . 6 % 
Six-month total return: 2.0% 


It has been a rough six 
months for the three 
mutual-fund experts 
who took up a U.S. 
News challenge last 
July to create portfo- 
lios for college-bound 
kids and retirement- 
bound couples. Most 
scooped up stock funds, then watched 
their holdings nose-dive as the gulf crisis 
sent markets into a tailspin. Although 
many aggressive-growth and growth 
funds gained 15 percent in the year’s final 
quarter as the market temporarily ral¬ 
lied, and high-quality bond-fund returns 
rose by more than 7 percent as interest 
rates dropped, the pros remained in the 
loss column. “Last year was one of the 
worst years for funds since 1974,” 
mourns combatant Sheldon Jacobs. 

Each Challenge expert was asked to 
invest a hypothetical $20,000 and 


$200,000 in a college and a retirement 
portfolio respectively. The college port¬ 
folio assumes a four-year education 
some 15 years off; the retirement port¬ 
folio projects an exit from the work¬ 
force within 10 years. The contestants 
can make changes at each quarter’s 
end, when they also get $500 more to 
invest for college and another $2,500 
for retirement. College portfolio losses 
for July through December ranged 
from 8.1 percent to 15.4 percent. The 
retirement portfolios fell between 1.1 
percent and 4.3 percent. (Six-month re¬ 
turns shown for the portfolios reflect 
cash added in October.) The U.S. News 
dartboard portfolio, chosen each quar¬ 
ter by tossing four darts at fund listings 
in The Wall Street Journal, retains the 
title of champion. It’s up 2 percent for 
the six months. ■ 


Compiled by Daniel P. Wiener 



New portfolio 



Fund (type) 

Shares 

12/31/90 

Common Sense Money 

Market (MT) 2,537.0 

$2,537 

MetLife: High Income (BY) 

523.1 

$2,422* 

Rightime Government 
Sec(GS) 

186.4 

$2,416* 

Rodney Square 
International Equity (IE) 

224.5 

$2,391* 

Reduced by *4.5% sales fee. 

Total: 

35 fee. 

$9,766 

The U.S. News picks: MetLife invests 
in junk bonds; Rightime buys govern¬ 
ment-backed bonds. Rodney Square 
invests in foreign stocks. Except for 
Common Sense, all are load funds. 
The sales fees total $382, or almost 4 
percent of the portfolio’s value. □ 


AG = aggressive growth, BY=high yield bond, Gl=growth & 
tncom^^ GS=govemment securities, IE=international eq- 


KURT BROUWER 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Author of “Kurt Brouwer’s Guide to 
Mutual Funds" and principal in a San 
Francisco investment advisory firm that 
works with mutual funds only 




Portfolio value July 2,1990: $20,000 
Past quarter’s total return; 7% 


Revised portfolio 



Fund (type) 

Shares 

12/3^90 

GIT Equity: Special Growth (AG) 344.8 

$5,227 

Janus Fund (LG) 

331.2 

$4,567 

Harbor: Growth (LG) 

407.9 

$4,462 

Ivy International (IE) 

242.2 

$4,112 


Total: 

$18,368 


Brouwer thinks the recession could last 
through the end of the year, but he ex¬ 
pects the stock market to turn up before 
then, perhaps by late summer. “The re¬ 
bound in the market presages an upturn 
in the economy by several months, ” he 
says, so he's sticking with stocks. Tie’s 
putting his new $500 into small-compa¬ 
ny stocks by investing in GIT Equity: 
Special, just as he did last quarter before 
the fund rose 5.8 percent. “This area has 
been beaten up the most and there are 
some really good buys now, ’’ he says. □ 


HHHKSlIffllZEHHHii 

Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $200,000 

Past quarter’s total return: 4% 

Six-month total return; -2.2% 

Revised portfolio 



Fund (type) 

Shares 

12/31/90 

Janus Fund (LG) 

1,711.1 

$23,596 

Mutual: Beacon (Gl) 

2,428.4 

$50,510 

Pacific Investment: Low 
Duration (SP) 

2,688.4 

$26,803* 

Pacific Investment: Total 
Return (SP) 

5,259.1 

$52,749 

Pennsylvania Mutual (AG) 

2,595.2 

$15,000 

Vanguard Equity Income (IN) 2,209.7 

$23,290 

Vanguard Trustees’ 
Commingled: Int'l Equity (IE) 

318.0 

$8,459 

♦Reduced by $69 commission paid 
Charles Schwab discount brokerage. 

Total: 

$200,407 


Bond funds fared well last quarter as 
interest rates dropped. Still, Brouwer is 
betting on small-company stocks. He’s 
putting his new $2,500plus $12,500from 
Pacific Investment: Low Duration, a 
bond fund, into Pennsylvania Mutual. □ 
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SHELDONJACOBS 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Editor, No-Load Fund Investor news¬ 
letter; author, “The Handbook for No- 
Load Fund Investors” 



“Last year was one of the 
worst years for mutual funds 
since 1974. ” 



|||||||||HQgJT|T3QT^^ 

Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $20,000 
Past quarter’s total return: 5.6% 
Six-month total return: -8.1% 


Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $200,00( 
Past quarter's total return: 6.7% 
Six-month total return: -1.1% 


Revised portfolio 

Fund (type) 


Value 

12/31/90 

Revised portfolio 

Fund (type) 

Shares 

Value 

12/31/90 

Rushmore American Gas (SF) 

222.8 

$2,281 

Fidelity Global Bond (GB) 

846.2 

$9,630 

Financial Portfolio: 

European (IE) 

207.4 

$2,279 

Financial Industrial 

Income (IN) 

2,312.3 

$19,932 

Gabelli Growth (LG) 

173.8 

$2,827 

Founders: Blue Chip (Gl) 

2,819.2 

$18,804 

Ivy Growth with Income (LG) 

356.4 

$2,776 

Janus Venture (AG) 

593.8 

$20,611 

Janus Twenty (LG) 

140.6 

$2,047 

Scudder Global (GE) 

526.2 

$8,977 

T. Rowe Price: International 
Discovery (IE) 

165.4 

$1,948 

T. Rowe Price: 

European Stock (IE) 

1,395.4 

$13,228 

Twentieth Century: 



T. Rowe Price: New Asia (IE) 

1,312.3 

$13,228 

Balanced (BL) 

289.2 

$3,360 

Vanguard Fixed Income: 



Twentieth Century: Ultra (AG) 

202.3 

$1,881 

GNMA (GM) 

4,355.2 

$42,637 


Total: 

$19,399 

Vanguard Fixed Income: 

U.S. Treasury (GS) 

2,192.9 

$21,271 

To prepare for rocky going ahead with 

Wellesley Income (IN) 

1,389.3 

$22,257 

stocks in 1991, Jacobs is 

adding his $500 

Wellington Fund (BL) 

764.9 

$12,437 

to Twentieth Century: Balanced, whose 
bond holdings should buoy the portfolio 
as interest rates drop. He’s traded his 
shares in Twentieth Century: Vista for 
Ultra, its sister fund, whose larger-com- 
pany stocks have retained value better 
than Vista’s smaller stocks. □ 

Total: $203,012 

Jacobs’s new $2,500 goes into Wellesley 
Income, which holds bonds and stocks. 
High on emerging countries in Asia, he’s 
putting half his holdings in Price’s Eu¬ 
rope fund into the New Asia fund. □ 


DON PHILLIPS 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Editor of Momingstar’s “Mutual Fund 
Values, ” a Chicago-based mutual-fund 
research report 



“An off quarter is a good time 
to put more money in. ” 



Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $20,000 
Past quarter’s total return: 8% 
Six-month total return: -15.4% 


Revised portfoiio 



Fund (type) 

Shares 

12/3 V90 

Acorn (LG) 

97.9 

$3,190 

Frdelity Disciplined Equity (LG) 

274.7 

$3,601 

Nicholas Limited Edition (LG) 

306.8 

$3,691 

Pennsylvania Mutual (AG) 

684.8 

$3,958 

Twentieth Century: Giftrust (LG) 445.6 

$3,511 


Total: 

$17,951 


Phillips is playing catch-up after a dis¬ 
mal showing during the third quarter of 
1990, when this portfolio dropped almost 
22 percent. Three months ago Phillips 
took his new $500 and put it in Giftrust, 
the fund that had performed the worst in 
the previous quarter. The strategy served 
him well: This portfolio of funds rose the 
most of any in the contest for the last 
three months. He’s now putting his $500 
infusion into Pennsylvania Mutual, the 
past quarter’s worst performer. “I have 
faith in each fund’s manager, so when 
one has an off quarter that’s a good time 
to put more money in, ’’ Phillips says. □ 



Portfolio value July 2, 1990: $200,000 
Past quarter's total return: 4.4% 
Six-month total return: -4.3% 


Fund (type)_Shares 12/3U90 

Clipper Fund (AG)_801.1 $31,082 

Counsellors Capital 

Appreciation (LG)_2,638.6 $27,653 

Lindner Fund (LG)_1,846.9 $28,775 

SoGen International (GE) 1,685.7 $27,646 

USAA Investment Trust: 

Cornerstone (LG)_1,679.5 $28,518 

Vanguard Bond Market (BQ) 5,635.0 $53,025 

Total: $196,699 
Hewing to his strategy of giving more 
money to the quarter’s worst performers, 
Phillips is putting his new $2,500 to work 
in the Lindner Fund, the only fund in 
this portfolio to decline over the last 
three months. Clipper, the worst holding 
during the contest’s first three months, 
was the star during the most recent peri¬ 
od, ri.sing 12 percent. □ 

AG=aggressive growth, BL=balancecl. BQ»high quality bonds. 
GM=Ginme Mae, GS=^vemment securities, IE =; international 
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NEWS YOU Can USE 

Giving Blood ■ Travel Restrictions ■ Safer Mouthwash ■ Picking Lawyers 



When TO Wage War 

A Students ages 8 to 17 
were asked what reasons 
were valid for starting a 
war. Here are some of 
their responses: 


Percentage of 


Protect U.S. from 
Mtack_^ 

Oust dangerous 
foreign leader 35% 

War Is never 
Justified_^ 

Make sure U.S. can 
get resources It 
needs easily 26% 

Help a friendly 
country_22% 


Note: Students could choose more 



Why Bosses 
Get Mad 

A Here is the percentage 
of company managers who 
say their empioyees iack: 


Motivation 

69% 

Willingness to take 

responsibility 

52% 

Abiiity to think 
logicaliy 

40% 

Verbai skiiis 

38% 

Basic math skiiis 

27% 

Abiiity to work 
with others 

17% 


eSWWR—Ba^ data: Grotta, 


■ Blood for the Persian Gulf. Should the gulf war drag on, civilians will be asked to give 
blood. The American Red Cross and the American Association of Blood Banks, the two main 
sources for the U.S. blood supply, each will have to collect at least 1,000 additional units per 
day, on top of the 40,000 units needed every day in this country. Most blood centers are asking 
people who are not scheduled to give blood to wait until a call for donors goes out. That Is be¬ 
cause blood is usable for only 42 days unless frozen and just 24 hours once thawed. For the 
military, which needs ready-to-use blood on a moment’s notice, a constant supply of fresh blood 
is crucial. Potential donors may be unfamiliar with the necessary qualifications. Donors must be 
at least 17 (those older than 65 may need a doctor’s approval), weigh at least 110 pounds and 
never have had hepatitis or malaria or tested positive for the AIDS virus. To make an appoint¬ 
ment to donate blood, call a local Red Cross chapter, hospital or community blood center. 

■ Wartime Air-Travel Refunds. Responding to concerns about terrorist attacks, airlines are 
relaxing rules for canceling or changing restricted advance-purchase tickets. On overseas travel, 
most will let you change your flight dates or give you a voucher generally good for one year. Unit¬ 
ed will consider cash refunds case by case for domestic and foreign fares. America West and 
Midway will consider requests to postpone or cancel U.S. trips. Foreign airlines’ policies vary. 

KLM is refunding only its Middle East flights, while both Sabena and El Al are allowing full re¬ 
funds and any change of flight dates. Airlines may be more lenient in the event of prolonged war. 

■ Mouthwash Minus the Alcohol, a new mouthwash called Spritz promises to freshen your 
breath without alcohol’s potentially harmful punch. The mouthwash is the first in a line of alco¬ 
hol-free over-the-counter products, including pain relievers and cold remedies, to be introduced 
this year by Spectrum Consumer Products Co. The Flouston company is targeting parents dis¬ 
turbed by the 3,916 cases of mouthwash poisoning reported to the American Association of Poi¬ 
son Control Centers in 1989, as well as diabetics monitoring calories and insulin levels. Spec¬ 
trum is negotiating with pharmaceutical companies to license the formula for prescription drugs. 
A chemical replaces alcohol to help dissolve and mix ingredients evenly and offset bitter tastes. 

Spritz is now available in Houston and through its distributors. Diabetes Supplies, (800) 736- 
8797, and Numark Laboratories, (800) 338-8079, on the East Coast. A box of 24 packets of 
powder, to be mixed with water, costs $4.29. Alcohol levels in other mouthwashes run from 7.5 
percent in Plax to 26.9 percent in Listerine. At the highest level, a 2-year-old would need to 
swallow Just 1.5 ounces, or three tablespoons, to suffer potentially life threatening low blood 
sugar levels, depressed heart rate and breathing difficulties. 

■ Referral Services for Lawyers. Recent supreme court rulings that eased curbs on attor¬ 
ney advertising have triggered a proliferation of private lawyer referral firms and “900” phone 
services that promise legal advice at $3 per minute. Referrals are free, but experts warn that 
many merely send callers to lawyers who pay to be listed. Still, such sen/ices are preferable to 
picking a name from the yellow pages-as long as you ask the right questions. Find out what 
precautions are taken to protect you. Do participating la\Ayers maintain malpractice insurance? 
Are mediation services available for resolving problems like fee disputes? You will also want to in¬ 
terview attorneys and check references to make sure they are experienced in your problem area. 

Attempting to ferret out cheap aid through “900” numbers is rarely useful. At best, you’ll get 
help on simple queries, such as where to file small claims. But you have little means of assess¬ 
ing accuracy on complex matters. Special-interest groups like the American Association of Re¬ 
tired Persons or Women’s Legal Defense Fund can be reliable sources of referrals. Local bar as¬ 
sociations also provide referrals, but may do little more than give you the next name on a list. A 
friend who has faced a similar legal problem may help more than any formal referral network. 


Compiled by Margaret Me 


By Francesca Lunzer Kritz, Susan Lindauer and Ted Gest 
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The growing returns on America’s 
investment in nuclear energy. 



By generating electricity with nuclear energy, Since 1973, nuclear energy has cut America's 

instead of imported oil, the U.S. has displaced foreign oil payments by $125 billion, and 

4.3 billion barrels since the 1973 oil embargo. continues to save $13 million a day. 



Greenhouse Gas Emissions 


Nuclear energy cuts greenhouse gas emissions 
from utilities by 20% and helps reduce airborne 
pollutants by over 19,000 tons every day. 



Nuclear energy is our second largest source of 
electricity, enough to light over half the homes 
in the U.S. Growing needs call for even more. 



For more information about nuclear energy, write: 

U.S. Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 66080, Dept. 1103, Washington, D.C. 20035. 


©1990 USCEA 













■ EDITORIAL 


HUSSEIN’S MANY 


A merica is now in a war it did not want with a 
man we do not understand. Saddam Hussein 
still mystifies us. What could be going on behind 
that old-fashioned mustache, those flat eyes, that eerily 
calm demeanor? What kind of man wears those prepos¬ 
terous military uniforms, rides a white horse and per¬ 
forms in those stilted TV photo opportunities? How 
could a man facing certain defeat and quite possibly his 
own annihilation choose war in defiance of world opin¬ 
ion? We cannot imagine or understand his actions. 

Clearly he miscalculated the overwhelming superior¬ 
ity of U.S. military technology —particularly the lethal 
precision of our air power. Who wasn’t 
amazed by the videotape of a bomb put 
through the door of a redoubt? He 
must have imagined a political victory 
for having been the first Arab leader 
who stood up to a superpower. Or per¬ 
haps he felt that withdrawal would lead 
to his death at the hands of Iraqis or 
others who would have considered him 
a coward or a traitor. Maybe he was 
convinced that if he had to die, Iraq 
would die with him and he would be¬ 
come an inspirational martyr. 

Perhaps his biggest miscalculation 
was that we would swallow his corrup¬ 
tion of the language of peace. But we 
understood what the military thinker 
Clausewitz wrote: “The aggressor is a man of peace. He 
wants nothing more than to march into a neighboring 
country unresisted.” Hussein even corrupted, through 
political use, the religious language of the Islamic faith. 
He sought to stir up Muslim hatred and violence and 
direct it against the West—the “enemies of God.” Yet 
the holy war he wants to create is not the wave of the 
future. It is the legacy of the frustration of the past. 

Hussein asserted that he wished to create a techno¬ 
logically advanced, economically sophisticated “Arab 
Nation” led by Iraq, recapturing the Muslim greatness 
that was lost almost three centuries ago in what the 
historian Gibbon called “the great debate” between 
Christianity and Islam; the debate ended with the rise 
of European and Christian world dominance and the 
Arab fragmentation of the Ottoman Empire. Yet 
Iraq’s military actions had been exclusively against oth¬ 
er Arabs and Muslims, in Iran, Kuwait and even Leba- 


BY MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


MISCALCULATIONS 

non —dividing rather than unifying the “Arab Nation.” 

The calculation of this cruel zealot was manifest on 
the evening of January 17, when the SCUD missiles hit 
Israel threatening a wider war and the subversion of 
the coalition. Here was an attack without military justi¬ 
fication, on a country not involved in the confronta¬ 
tion, aimed not at bases or soldiers but at civilians. It 
was an attack on Arab as well as Jew in Israel —even 
though the Palestinians in Jordan rejoiced. Its only 
purpose was to sow terror and confusion and enrage 
Israel to a response with incalculable consequences. 

The unprovoked attack on Israel is not just a present 
horror. It was a telescoping of the fu¬ 
ture. Had the coalition not moved, we 
would have been assured more devas¬ 
tating wars when Hussein would have 
been stronger and the coalition weak¬ 
er. The only question would have been, 
“Who would he strike first?” No won¬ 
der the peacemakers who sought ways 
other than war to contain him lost out. 

An America resigned to war went 
to war, knowing it was necessary but 
not welcoming it. This is not another 
Vietnam to which the phrase “never 
again” was applied. For some, “never 
again” meant that the United States 
would fight only if directly attacked. 
For others, “never again” meant not 
to be drawn easily into conflict, but when conflict is 
unavoidable, to use whatever military power was nec¬ 
essary to win quickly and decisively. 

America was not driven into this conflict lightly. If 
ever a political leader had gone down the list of pre¬ 
conditions for a just war, seeking alternatives short of 
rewarding the aggressor, it was George Bush. Hussein 
would not budge one inch. The result? America accu¬ 
mulated and is now using that necessary military pow¬ 
er, especially air power, for a quick and decisive result, 
demonstrating the effectiveness of this new strategy. 

In the end. President Bush has managed this whole 
complicated process brilliantly. He formed and led an 
international coalition. He retained and built popular 
support at home. He carried enough bipartisan support 
in Congress. He gave appropriate leeway and support to 
America’s military planners and our fighting men and 
women. They all deserve our thanks and prayers. ■ 


‘He must have 
imagined a 
political victory for 
having been the 
first Arab leader 
who stood up to a 
superpower’ 
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Telephone services and systems. 
Vital. Elemental. The power to 
support any successful enterprise in 
today’s competitive world. 

At GTE, we give you that power. 
In 38 states, our telephone capa¬ 


bilities are central to communities, 
families, businesses, great or small. 

Through services like CentraNet^ 
growing businesses are provided 
telecommunications technology 
equal to that of larger corpora¬ 


tions. Without expensive on-site 
equipment. 

At GTE, we give you the re¬ 
sources necessary to flourish in 
any environment. 

Because at GTE, the power is on. 



THE POWER IS ON 



















Tell that to your kid. Chances are, 
in the Toyota Previa, it’s an assigned 
seat he won’t mind taking. 

Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dad. Because the Previa seats a family of seven* com¬ 
fortably with plenty of breathing room in any seat. 
While walk-through center aisles make it easy for the 
entire clan to hop in and out. 

The Previa also has a load of acreage for skis, bicy¬ 
cles, or even a dog house. Just fold up the two rear seats 
and presto-instant wall-to-wall space. 

Up front, the contoured instrument panel comple- 
\ ments the unique interior design of the Previa. Its 
j sculpted center console provides easy access to the 

optional CD player-a nine-speaker system that assures 
superlative sound quality, wherever you sit. 


Previa 


You ARE IN ROW 3, SEAT C 


As you can see, the Previa was built with one objec¬ 
tive in mind. Your family’s comfort. 

So the next time your kids tell you they need some 
space, give it to ’em. 


“I low what you do for me’! 

TOYOTA 










